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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE HOUR for compromises has arrived. 
Congress wants to go home and the Presi- 
dent is relenting a bit about keeping the legisla- 
tors here. Hence the hints from Senator Joe 
Robinson, Majority Leader, that the session may end 
about August 20. 


The important bills are now in conference. They 

can be disposed of if there is really a spirit of co- 
operation between the Administration and its oppo- 
nents on Capitol Hill. As for the tax bill, it may not be- 
come law because after all there is a strong sentiment 
in favor of delaying the measure till November when 
Congress may be asked to return for a special session. 


The tax bill as submitted to the House is full of 

inequities but the House leaders know that to per- 
mit amendments means indefinite delay. The bill will 
be written in the Senate. It will be changed materially 
there to suit the La Follette group and thereupon the 
problem of reconciling the differences will make the 
conference job an impossible one. It is then that sug- 
gestions of deferment to & November special session or 
a January regular session will be forthcoming. 

, = © 

Politically this would save every- 

body from embarrassment. Both 
Houses will have voted for some 
tax measure, and the President will 
have obtained his wish that the pro- 
posals he made in his message are embodied in bills 
adopted by both Houses but the blame for delay would 
be on the “conference committee.” 


POSTPONEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CONFEREES 


Inasmuch as a measure that is abandoned in confer- 
ence now still remains on the calendar for the 
next regular session in January, nothing is lost by the 
postponement so far as legislative steps are concerned. 


¢ Jne reason for haste, however, is that any vending 

tax measure creates uncertainty and gives more time 
for those who want to avoid taxes to arrange for that 
aveidance. But, on the other hand, when <> Senate 
gets through with the tax bill, it will have in it fea- 
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The Crucial Period in Legislation 


Fate of Major Features of Many New Deal Bills Rests in the Hands 
Of Arbitration Committees Appointed by Both Houses 


AJOR New Deal legislative 
products of the 74th Congress 
today are discovered “in con- 

ference.” 

What goes in are matters of dis- 
pute between the Senate and the 
House. What comes out are the 
probable new laws of the land, af- 
fecting the affairs of every citizen. 

Around the conference table pic- 
tured above—not on the floors of 
Congress—are being fought out the 
issues that for months have divided 
legislators and the country. 

Ten Congressmen—five Senators 
and five Representatives—may decide 
the fate of utility holding companies. 

VITAL ISSUES PENDING 

Nine are to decide on vital issues 
of banking policy. Still another 
group determines the future agri- 
cultural ‘policy of the country. 
Another is engaged in deciding the 
final form that old age insurance and 
unemployment insurance shall as- 
sume. One more struggles with issues 
growing out of the future of the Den- 
nessee Valley: Authority, while two 
more wrestle over appropriations. 

The conference committee, in an 
unprecedented degree, is the center 
of today’s legislative tangle. Its de- 
cisions of course must be ratified by 
both Houses. In the event of a dead- 
lock conferees must ask their respec- 
tive Houses for instructions. 

Three House members of the com- 
mittee working out final details of 
utility holding company regulation 
refused to sit with the other con- 


ferees under certatn conditions. They 
demanded, and the full House backed 
them up in their demand, that the 
Senate conferees come into confer- 
ence without the services of Benjamin 
Cohen, PWA attorney, and one of 
the authors of the bill. 

On its part, Senate members of the 
committee working out details of a 
new banking policy for the nation, re- 
fused to sit with House members of 
the committee until one Representa- 
tive apologized for. remarks made 
about the Senators. He did. 

But why the importance attached 
to these committee functions? Why 
the frayed nerves and the bitterness? 

Heat and the long, tiring session of 
Congress have something to do with 
it. The character of the issues in- 
volved has more. 

The Conference Committee 
amounts to a committee of arbitra- 
tion between the two Houses. 


PURPOSE SERVED 

Why necessary ? 

Because individual bills emerge 
from the two Houses in different 
forms. The Senate ordered elimina- 
tion of some utility holding com- 
panies. The House balked. The 
House ordered a centralized control 
of credit. The Senate tempered the 
plan. The Senate ordered $100,000,- 
000 in bonding power for TVA. The 
House stopped at $50,000,000. And 
so on down the line. 

These issues need to be settled be- 
fore a bill finally can get Congres- 
sional O. K. and go to the President. 

So a “conference committee” usu- 





ally made up of ten men—five from 
each House of Congress—is ap- 
pointed by the presiding officers ordi- 
narily from ranking members of com- 
mittees that handled the bill. 

These committee men seek a com- 
mon ground of agreement. 

In doing that they can deal only 
with questions at issue between the 
Houses. Under the rules they are not 
supposed to add provisions not passed 
on by one or the other of the Houses 
of Congress. 


AS GOES THE CONFERENCE— 


Often in the course of legisla- 
tion, a Senator or Representative will 
say: “Let’s pass this amendment and 
have it go to Conference.” Or: “A 
conference committee can decide the 
question, we can let # go through.” 

As a result conference committees 
are struggling with-a. large propor- 
tion of the major bills passed on by 
Congress during the present session. 

It is in conference that any Presi- 
dent often maneuvers to get his 
wishes. For with conferees of one 
House on his side, he can bring prés- 
sure to bear on the others,-and throw 
in the weight of his influence to get 
the action he wants. 

This past week’s flare-up in the 
House, described as unprecedented, 
over the presence of Mr. Cohen with 
the Senate conferees, represented 
what the House members claimed was 
a determination to escape White 
House influence. 

At present, as the conference com- 
mittees go, so will go this year’s legis- 
lation. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


EST CURE for Industry is prescribed with Dr, 
Congress about to pack his bag and go on a 
vacation and the President hopeful of smooth- 
ing the way for a continued upturn in business, 


@| Work Relief moves forward but still creaks a little 

while the normal inertia of bureaucracy is be- 
ing overcome. November predicted as peak of hiring 
with possibility of a narrow but permanent fringe of 
reliefers on the rolls. 


As the Tax Plans bumps along over choppy seas all 

the Press objects to some of it, some of the press 
to all. But the editors applaud one governmental step 
—getting folks off the relief rolls and onto jobs. 


| Old man Compromise enters the Picture: outwardly 
5 ; ‘ 
confused, the Washington behind the scenes grows 
calmer. 


@/ The States still struggle with Pensions—tax laws 
planned to meet costs. 


@| The Vexing Problem of Food Prices still Vexes as 
a 
Consumers keep to the warpath although prices re- 
main below the 1929 level. 
@| Cops go to School—picked policemen enroll in the 
Government anti-crime college in Washington. 


¢ Security: the so-called “backbone of the New Deal,” 
the Social Security bill, remains obstinately dead- 
locked in conference as a compromise is sought to pro- 
tect private firms with their own pension systems from 
injustice. 
| Death for the “Death Sentence”’—the House of 
Representatives stands fast against the elimination 
of the holding companies, letting chips from the lobby 
investigation fall where they may. 
¢ Heavy Firing on the Farm front as the embattled 
agriculturalists fight processors with bare hands, 


| These and other important and interesting develop- 
ments of a busy week are to be found on the follow- 
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‘Death Sentence’ Battle Rages On 
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In the balance still hangs the “death sen- 
tence” clause of the Utility Holding Company 
Bill as the House refuses a second time to en- 
dorse it, while Senate conferees insist on it. 

House refusal comes this time through de- 
feat of a resolution to instruct its conferees to 
accept the clause. 

The vote—210 to 155 

Previous vote against the clause—216 to 146. 

Upheld also by the House is its conferees’ de- 
termination not to meet with Senate conferees 
if the latter insist on the presence of “anti- 
holding company expert” Ben Cohen. 

House action came in the face of disclosures 
by the Senate utility lobby inquiry purporting to 
that with an adver- 


show, among other things, 
tising man retained by the utility interests had 
originated a whispering campaign impugning 
the sanity of the President. 
x * x 
The New Tax Bill Speeds On 
To extract an estimated 270 million dollars 


yearly from the pockets of the wealthy, over and 
above what they already pay in taxes, the House 
debates under limiting rules a bill which would 
impose additional income levies and take a 
goodly slice from inheritances. 


Concurrently hearings on the same measure 
go forward in a Senate committee. It listens to 
protests from manufacturers’ spokesmen, who 


object to a tax on large total profits of corpora- 
tions levied at a slightly higher rate than on 
small total profits, irrespective of the rate of 
profit earned. Protested also is a proposed sur- 
tax on high-rate profits, which they call a de- 
terrent to enterprise. 

Despite Presidential disapproval, both versions 
of the measure permit a 5 per cent exemption to 
corporations for contributions to charity. 


* * of 


The Farmers Strike Back 

Embattled farmers prepare to fight back at 
food and textile manufacturers, who seek to 
halt collection of processing taxes by court in- 


. 
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THEY TAKE THE STAND 
Principal witnesses before the Senate Finance 
committee this past week were former Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker (left), repre- 
senting the 1935 Mobilization for Human Needs 
and the Community Chest Countils; and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, 

Jr.,, who testified regarding the tar Dill. 
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junction. More than 600 such suits have been 


filed. 
“Weapon chosen by farm groups from six 
States: Petitions for court injunctions against 


collection of tariffs on goods which they must 
buy. 

Reason for the choice is that farm groups 
regard benefit payments from processing taxes 


as their “tariff.” If their “tariff” is attacked by 
manufacturers, they propose to counter-attack 
against import taxes that benefit industry, 


carrying the fight to the Supreme Court. The 
Court has never, it is stated, ruled on the con- 
Stitutionality of a tariff for protection as op- 
posed to a tariff for revenue. 


a 


A ‘Good Example’ for Employers 

If not by regulation, then by example, the Ad- 
ministration seeks to have fair labor conditions 
prevail in industry. 

Policy designed as an example would be au- 
thorized by an Administration-sponsored bill ap- 
proved by the Senate. The bill would require 
those obtaining Government contracts to ob- 
serve previously specified scales of minimum 
wages. Scales would be those regionally prevail- 
ing, as determined by the Department of Labor. 

Enforcement is provided through the right of 
the Government to withhold part payment on 
contracts until it is satisfied that conditions have 
been met, and, if they have not, to hand over 
to underpaid workers the amounts of such un- 
derpayment. 


*K 


Cutting the Wages of ‘Hired Money’ 

Down and down fall the wages of money hired 
by the Government 

Reports the Treasury: Average rate of in- 
terest on Government borrowings has declined 
from 3.5 per cent in 1932 to 2.7 per cent today. 

Here are three important effects of the policy 
of cheapening» money, which was begun by the 
Hoover Administration and carried much far- 
ther since: 

1.—Uncle Sam has been able to borrow an ad- 
ditional six billion dollars at no increase in in- 
terest payments. 

2.—Industrial enterprises, taking advantage of 
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lower money costs, have been able to refinance 
their bonds at lower rates, thereby cutting one 
important cost of doing business. 

3.—Receivers of interest, a favored group when 
other prices were falling, suffer a substantial cut 
in their mcome on a like amount of capital. 
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The AAA’‘s Cotton Dilemma 

Between two fires, the Cotton Control] Section 
of the AAA debates whether to break the law or 
defy the courts in arranging for the marketing 
of cotton in Texas. 

Fact creating the dilemma is a court injunc- 
tion which forbids the collection of taxes on 
cotton produced in excess of stipulated amounts. 

On the one side, the law prescribes that cot- 
ton exempt from the tax may be marketed only 
when bearing a tag declaring it to be tax exempt. 

On the other side, the issuance of the tags is 
believed to be contempt of the court injunction. 
Tags sufficient to take care of only one-fourth 
of the prospective crop have been issued. 

Result, according to the Texas Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee: Three-fourths of the Texas 
crop can not be marketed unless some way is 
found out of the impasse. 


x * aE 


A Communist Drive in America? 

Orders alleged to have been issued from the 
Communist International meeting at Moscow to 
the 30,000 Communists of the United States: 
“Exploit industrial unrest. Enter labor unions 
and bore from within to bring about the seiz- 
ure of the means of production by the workers.” 

Two groups study carefully these instructions. 

First, State Department officials, who consider 
whether they violate the pledge of Russia, given 
at the time diplomatic relations with Moscow 
were resumed, that subversive propaganda by 
the Russian Government in this country would 
cease. The problem is: Can the Communist 
International be considered as identical with the 
Soviet Government, which wields the over- 
whelmingly preponderant influence in the In- 
ternational? 

Second group is the American Federation of 
Labory whose president, William Green, asks that 
relations with Russia be terminated. 


x * 


An Affair of ‘National Honor’ 

Between Uncle Sam and Germany—an inci- 
dent touching a symbol of national honor. Here 
are the steps: 

Anti-Nazi demonstrators in New York board 
the German liner “Bremen,” which had been 
opened to visitors, and tear down. the German 
flag. Police restore the flag, arrest the demon- 
strators responsible. 

The German Government protests the inci- 
dent, expresses the expectation that the guilty 
will be punished. 

The United States Government, regretting the 
occurrence, places the blame on the ship’s of- 
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SILVER BARS AMONG THE GOLD 


To the gold hidden in the new impregnable 
Treasury vaults is being added silver, of which 
bars valued at $100,000,000 were moved from 
the Philadelphia mint this past week. This 
is in line with the Federal policy of safe- 





guarding better our reserves. 








ficers, who are declared to have omitted taking 
measures suggested by the police for barring 
unauthorized visitors. 


* * 


Two Searchlights on Lobbying 

Two searchlights of publicity continue to play 
on lobbying by utility interests against the Hold- 
ing Company Bill, now in conference. One is di- 
rected by a Senate cOMmittee, the other by a 
committee of the House. 

Both bodies seek vainly, by subpoena and oth- 
erwise, to find and. simimon Howell C. Hopson, 
alleged master mind of one large holding cor- 
poration whose Officers had been shown to have 
dispatched many “faked” telegrams for the pur- 
pose of influencing Congress. 

Senate investigators report destiiction, by the 
corporation’s security division, of practically all 
records showing the company’s fight against the 
bill. 


* * OK 


Bus and Truck Regulation in Sight 


No longer free of the;regulating hand of Uncle 
Sam may trucks and buses hum over the high- 
ways carrying traffic in interstate commerce. 

Change in the old order is practically assured 
with passage by the House of the Bus and Truck 
Bill in substantially the same form as approved 
by the Senate. 

Both measures require that lines must have, 
as a condition of operation, 
cessity and convenience. Those now in business 


would receive them as a matter of form; new 
lines must establish their claim to economic 
utility. 

Like the railroads, motor transportation com- 
panies w6uld be subject to supervision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which would 
be empowered to prescribe rates and conditions 
of service. The House Bill exempts truck lines 
operated by farm cooperative associations. 


* * x 


New Maneuvers in the Arms Race 

Current report on the armaments race: 

Great Britain serves notice that on expiration, 
January 1, 1937, of the treaty fixing naval ratios 
she will consider enlarging her navy, in default 
of a new limiting agreement. 

Reports Secretary of the Navy Swanson: “If 
Japan and Great Britain launch a new program 
over and above the present treaty limits, the 
United States will probably follow suit.” 

Expiring with the treaty would be an agree- 
ment not to fortify the islands of the Pacific. Sa 
for the future, declares Mr. Swanson, considera- 
tion must be given to the fortification of the 
Aleutian and other Pacific islands. 


Revising the Gold Clause Bill 

Another step forward moves the bill to ban 
suits for collecting, on Government gold-clause 
bonds, the face value calculated in old, 169-cent 
dollars. 

The step is a favorable report from Senate 
committee on the measure, which already has 
been approved by the House. 

The committee adds one amendment—that 
pending suits ‘of which there are two) and oth- 
ers over a period of six months may be per- 
mitted. 

The bill would authorize the immediate cash- 
ing of all Government gold-clause bonds at 100 
cents on the dollar—10 billion dollars’ worth of 
them. But those proffering bonds for redemption 
would lose money, since the bonds are selling 
above par in the open market. 


x oe Ox 


Distributing Electrification Loans 

Shall the Government, in the guise of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, aid public 
and private power systems with an even hand in 
its efforts to hasten electric service to an addi- 
tional 350,000 farm families? Or shall it favor 
public power systems? Aid is in the form of 20- 
year loans at 3 per cent. 

Answer of Morris L. Cooke, REA Chairman: 
“It will favor public bodies, but it won’t dis- 
criminate against private ones. Its chief aim 
is to get electricity quickly to the farmers. This 
will probably mean larger aggregate of loans to 
private groups, more loans, though smaller ones, 
to public bodies.” 

Meanwhile the Public Works Administration 
organizes a special section to work on plans for 

















certificates of ne- encouraging the formation of municipal and 
State power systems. It is undeterred by a court 
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That— 

The newly created National Youth 
Administration — with $50,000,000 
to spend—has become so deeply 
bogged in political problems, in- 
ternal problems and other prob- 
lems that an early shake-up is in 
the offing. 


x * * 
That— 
Charles West, new Under-Secretary 
of the Interior, will probably be 


entrusted with the job of running 
the Department while Secretary 
Ickes concentrates on the Public 
Works Administration, Oil ‘Ad- 
ministration, Housing and other 
emergency activities. 

. & 2 
That— 
The $250,000,000 low-cost 
program has been so crippled by 
the court decision barring Federal 


housing 


condemnation of land for use in 
slum clearance that officials are 
out trying to “sell” projects to 
cities willing to provide suitable 
sites. 
:~ 7 ~ 

That— 

Word has been passed to the 


White House from Congress that 
several legislative problems can be 
solved by keeping Ben Cohen and 


Tom Corcoran—young New Deal 
attorneys—away from the Senate 
and the House. 

as or ot 
That— 
When it comes to advising 
White House on matters of policy, 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter of Harvard, 
is the “No. 1. Brain Truster.” 


the 


That— 

The Puerto Rican Reconstruction 
Authority is about to blossom—as 
the PRRA in the New Deal alpha- 
betical 35.000,000 
Treasury dollars to spend recon- 
structing Puerto Ricans. The 
PRRA will take its cue from the 
RRA—the Rural Resettlement Ad- 


gardens — with 


ministration—guided by Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell. 

* % OK 
That— 


There will probably be a new shift 
in the management of the four 
billion dollar works program as a 
means of ironing out conflicts of 
authority and direction that now 
complicates administration of that 
vast program. 


That— 
After-dinner talk along “Em- 
bassy Row” points to Il Duce stop- 


. 


ping this side of warfare in Ethi- 
opia because of the expense. Talk 
turns to an international agree- 
ment giving Italy new rights in 
Ethiopia. 


That—~ 

Potatoes, 
stumbling blocks to 
negotiation of a reciprocal trade 
agreement with Canada, but are 
expected by officials to be hurdled. 
Canada wants tariff concessions 
on those items; American 
ests are opposed. Several 
British dominions are showing in- 
terest in tariff bargaining with 
this country as a prelude to Brit- 


ish-American negotiations. 
~ 3S we 


lumber and cattle are 
successful 


inter- 
more 


That— 
While Marriner Eccles is putting 
up a continued struggle for a cen- 
tralized banking system, the White 
House is resigned to getting a new 
bank plan from Congress more to 
the liking of Senator Glass than 
to its liking. Few radical changes 
from the Senate plan are now 
looked for in the conference be- 
tween the two houses. 

= 3k cae 
That— 


Some officials of the Department 


of Agriculture are giving consider- 
ation to a plan for making farm- 
ers receiving bounty payments ad- 


here to a rigid program of crop ro- 


tation, scientific fertilization, etc., 

in an effort to pave the way for a 

super land-utilization procedure. 
* * * 


That— 
An unpublicized study made by 
foreign trade experts of the Ad- 
ministration shows that Italy. has 
increased her American purchases 
of material useful for 


war pur- 


poses, 


That— 
Despite the numerous resignations 
recently’ made among the mem- 
bership of the Business Afivisory 
Council, that body is expecting to 
actively continue its functions. 

: = 4 
That— 
One high Treasury official pri- 
vately agrees that the real reason 
the Administration favors an ex- 
cess profits tax is not for the rev- 


enue it produces, but because it 
makes companies declare high 
capitalization and permits the 


Treasury to get higher revenue on 
its capital stock tax. 
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injunction that restrains the PWA from lending 


money to four Alabama towns, prospective cus- 
tomers of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


* 2K “« 


Moving Uncle Sam’s Money Hoards 

- World's largest holder of gold and silver money 
takes steps to rearrange the storage of his me- 
tallic wealth. The holder: Uncle Sam. 

In process is the removal of gold from Wash- 


ington and other seaboard cities to interior 
points, one at Denver, Colo., and the other a 


specially constructed vault in Kentucky. 

Another step begins with the transportation 
of 1,000,000 sacks of silver from the Philadelphia 
mint to the Treasury Building in Washington. 
Each sack is worth $1,000 and weighs about 60 
pounds. Transfer is effected by train and by 
truck manned by CCC workers, postal inspectors 
standing by with drawn revolvers. 


x * 


Army’s ‘Eye’ That Sees 50 Miles 

On the alert for methods that will give ad- 
vantage in the event of war, the Army conducts 
tests of a device said to enable its users to de- 
tect the exact location of an enemy at a distance 
of 50 miles, either on the sea or in the air. 

Observers see in the new electrical device a 
weapon that will vastly strengthen coastal de- 
fense and confer long-distance vision on the 
Navy. 

Nature of the telescopic eye, according to Army 
officials—a military secret. 


*« * a 


New Woe for the Oil Industry 

The oil industry, freed from Federal control 
under the voided NRA code, ponders the sig- 
nificance of a declaration by Senator Huey P. 
Long, unofficial dictator of Louisiana. 

Says the Senator, regarding the recently dis- 
covered Rodessa oil field in his State: “The oil 
is Louisiana’s and we are going to produce all 
we want without restrictions.” 

Query put by spokesman for the Independent 
Petroleum Association: What becomes, under 
these circumstances, of the rights of other oil 
States, which are forbidden by the Constitution 
to protect their own producers from ruinous 
competition? 

Oil control enthusiast Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, looks on sardonically, points 
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“THREE TIMES AS MANY REDS” 


Earl Browder, general secretary of the United 
States Communist Pariy, at a speech before 
the Communist Internationale in Moscow, de- 
clares that Red membership in the United 
States has tripled since 1930, and that 40 pei 


cent of the members are American born. 





to recent losses in oil security values amounting 
to 700 million dollars in the face of a rising 
general market. “Perhaps,” he remarks, “I was 
right about the benefits of Federal regulation.” 


. & « 





Our ‘Phantom Economic System’ 

Exhibit showing the working of America’s 
“phantom economic system,” embracing a part 
of the relief army, 20,000,000 strong. 

During June, relief workers pack 20 million 
pounds of meat processed in factories operated 
by the unemployed and for distribution to the 
unemployed. Raw material comes from cattle 
purchased by the Commodity Surplus Corpora- 
tion at the time of the drought, when fodder for 
the animals failed and the cattle would have 
starved or have caused a temporary glut on the 
market. 

So reports the Relief , Administration, busily 
engaged in converting a dole system into a pro- 
gram of small public works, known officially as 
work-relief. The » purpose: Conserving the 
morale of those whom private industry has 
pushed aside as temporarily useless. 

*x* * * 


Controversy Over Sub-Penny Coins 

Sub-penny coins for the nation, perhaps—but 
not blanket authority for the Treasury to de- 
termine their form. 

So decides a House committee, refusing to re- 
port a bill asked by the Treasury. The bill would 
have conferred the right to authorize coins be- 
tween the limits of one-half cent and.one mill. 

The committee declares itself willing to con- 
Sider a bill to permit certain definite coins, but 
asks first to be shown the necessity for the move. 

Business interests had expressed vigorous op- 
position on two grounds. First, because the plan 
would necessitate the use of new accounting 
forms as the small coins came into general use. 
Second, because it would encourage the imposi- 
tion of sales taxes by taxing authorities. 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 


tures that will embarrass the Ad- 
ministration far more than the 
gains in revenue to be derived 
from passing the proposal. 


@ Concessions are the order of 
“ the day now on the major 
pieces of legislation in conference. 
It’s the only way the President 
can get his program through. For 
with a dead-line of August 20 u 
the offing for adjournment, it is an 
easy matter for the opposition 
members by filibuster and other- 
wise to — _ a 


 ™ the House 
HOUSE initia showed by its vote 


INDEPENDENT on the utility death 


MOOD AGAIN sentence last week 

that it is in an in- 
dependent mood and it is appar- 
ent also that Secretary Morgen- 
thau didn’t make the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee any too happy 
by his attitude of detachment 
from the House tax bill. 


Mr. Morgenthau is naturally 

hesitant to offer rates and de- 
tails when the leadership in this 
tax controversy is really the Pres- 
ident’s and when it is growing 
.clearer every day that some back- 
ing and filling is going to be 
necessary to get any sort of a tax 
bill through. 


The Cabinet official who does 
not commit himself in advance 
to a specific phraseology of a bill 
makes it easier later on to accept 
what Congress does. This strat- 
egy doesn’t please the Senators 
who want the Administration to 
take full responsibility but it is 
none the less true that Congress 
has the business of interpreting 
the President's recommendations 
and writing the laws it wishes. 
. = + 
The trouble, of 
course, is that be- 
hind the scenes the 
President often 
becomes active in 
specific items of legislation and 
sends messages through “emissa- 
ries and lieutenants and that’s 
really why the Senate Finance 
Committee tried to find out from 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
what kind of a tax bill would 
produce the desired revenue. Un- 
fortunately the proposed bill is 
indefensible as a revenue measure 
of any importance and is a social- 
istic device and hence the Treas- 
ury Officials are wincing. under 
the demand that they defend it on 
a revenue basis. 


TAX BILL IS 
A HARD ONE 
TO DEFEND 


The drift of the moment, how- 

ever, is toward expediting all 
legislation in conference, adopt- 
ing as*‘many measures as are sus- 
ceptible to compromise and let- 
ting the rest go till a subsequent 
session in the Autumn or Winter. 


Davin LAWRENCE. 


Free Entry for Liquor 
Of Returning Traveler 


EVERY American who goes abroad 

is entitled to bring back $100 
worth of liquor free from all tariff 
and internal revenue taxes. 

Such is the ruling of the United 
States Customs Court of Appeal and 
the Treasury Department is accept- 
ing it without further contest. 

As a result of this ruling Treas- 
ury officials have started to mail 
out checks to all who have paid such 
taxes under protest. It is expected 
that nearly a thousand persons will 
shortly receive these refunds. 








+ HOW THE NEW + AXES wean BE COLLECTED + 





HAT would be the ae | 
after enactment of the tax plan 


now before Congress, if a vast es- | 


tate, such as that of Henry Ford, 
should need to be settled? 

Would the government become 
the owners? 
terprise be forced out of business? 
Or could ways be devised to make 
tax payments without shifting con- 
trol from the family involved? 

Questions like that are upper- 


| most in the minds of members of 


Congress now studying the effect of 
the tax plan recommended by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

They are much the same sort of 


| questions that have been asked of 
| Senator Huey Long in regard to his 
| “Share-Our-Wealth” 


tax plan — 
involving a tax on capital similar 
in effect to all inheritance and es- 
tate taxes. 


TREASURY’S ANSWER 
The answer as provided by the 


| Federal Treasury now has been pro- 


vided. 

Senator Lonergan (Dem.), of 
Connecticut, asked Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, what would happen if proposed 
inheritance tax rates had to be im- 
posed upon a $500,000,000 estate 
tied up in factories and unfinished 
products. 

The tax on the estate and the in- 
heritances from the estate, the 


| Senator figured, would be about 
| $40,000,000. 


Mr. Morgenthau turned the ques- 


| tion over to Robert H. Jackson, as- 


sistant general counsel of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, for answer. 

Mr. Jackson replied that there 
would be plenty of people ready to 
underwrite a bond issue for that 
amount if the case the Senator had 
in mind was the same one of which 
he was thinking. (Both were refer- 
ring to Henry Ford). 


| TEN YEARS TO PAY 


Then he pointed out that under 
the terms of the act now before 
Congress ten years would be al- 


| lowed for payment of the tax. A 


sliding scale of interest rates would 
apply, however, on unpaid portions 
of the tax debt. 


As a further observation of the 


ability of large estates to meet in- 
heritance as well as estate taxes, 
Mr. Jackson pointed out that the 
average estates handled by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in re- 


| cent years were made up of 53 per 
| cent in securities, 22 per cent in 


notes and mortgages and 19 per 
cent in real estate, with the rest in 
miscellaneous items. 


From these figures he drew the | 
| conclusion that there would really 


be little difficulty in settlement of 


inheritance taxes, if imposed on | 
| top of the present estate taxes. Few 
| estates like that of Henry Ford, 
| consisting of plants and inventory, 


rather than of securities, are to be 
found in this country, judged by 


| Treasury figures. 


Some members of Congress, how- 
ever, continued to question and 


| showed an intention to push their 
| line of query further. 


They visioned the Federal Gov- 


ernment forcing the control of im- 
| portant industrial 
| of the hands of the families that 
| developed them into the hands of 


enterprises out 


the government. 
The objective of the President, 


| however, is to put an end to the 


transfer of vast aggregations of 
wealth from one generation to the 
next within one family. 

His idea is that the individual 
who develops an industry is en- 


| titled to the rewards derived from 


it, but the right of that individual 


| to pass his wealth on to a son, who 


may not have the father’s genius, 


| should be subject to payment of a 
| heavy tax. 


Society and the workers who 
helped make the fortune, accord- 
ing to his theory, are entitled to a 
large proportion of the estate. 

President Roosevelt entered the 
tax battle during the past week 


| with observations designed to stir 
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Would the entire en- | 








Would Work—President’s Defense 
Of Higher Rates For Wealthy 





whatever lagging enthusiasm might 
be found among individual mem- 
bers of Congress. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMENTS 


He told newspapermen that a 
good deai of information about 
taxes had just been turned over to 
him by the Treasury Department, 
and more was to come. From that 
information he gleaned items of in- 
formation that he regarded of gen- 
eral interest. 

The Presic~nt’s observations were, 
in essence: 

He had found the “fifty-eight 
thriftiest people in the United 
States.” These people were so 
thrifty that in 1932 they had a mil- 
lion dollars of income. But they 
paid no tax whatever on 37 per cent 





of their net income. 
cent of the aggregate income es- 
caped taxation because it was in- 
vested in tax exempt bonds. 
Furthermore, one family in the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt said, 
had 197 family 
trusts were organized to reduce 
taxes by a split-up of the income. 


GIFT TAX AVOIDANCE 


Then, when gift tax legislation 
was in the process of going through 
Congress in 1932—two months be- 
fore it actually was signed—one tax- 
payer transferred about $100,000,000 
in tax free gifts. Another reduced a 
$100,000,000 estate to about $8,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt called attention to a 
decision of Mr. Justice Stone, dis- 





This 37 per | 


trusts and these | 





 pecberes from the majority of the 
Supreme Court in 1931 which held 
that gifts made two years before 
death could not be presumed to have 
been made in anticipation of death. 


Justice Stone pointed out that two | 


men who gave away 4 large pro- 
portion of their property were then 
over 90 years of age. The Supreme 
Court, the President pointed out, 
held that those gifts could not be 
in anticipation of death. Another 
man named by Justice Stone was 85 
years old when he gave away his 
property and several others were in 
their eighties. 

It seemed to the President a ques- 
tion of common sense whether or 
not these gifts were in anticipation 
of death. 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


In the case of tax avoidance 
through investment in tax-exempt 
Government securities, the Presi- 
dent thought that the only way to 
get at the problem was through a 
Constitutional amendment. He is 
asking that amendment. In the case 


of gifts, separate taxes now are 
levied. 


Mr. Roosevelt expressed the view | 
that the difference between tax | 


avoidance, which is perfectly legal, 
and tax evasion, which is illegal, 
was that the person practicing tax 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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An Exhibit of Stamps 
By Collector Roosevelt 


Rare Covers are Included 
in the President's Display 


BEGINNING Sunday of the current week the 
public for the first time will be allowed to gaze 
on a Presidential sLamp collection. 

It is quite a feather in the cap of the American 
Philatelic Society, holding its golden jubilee meet- 
ing in Washington, to be able to include this ex- 
hibit among the many that are to be seen at the 
American National Museum, (See photo at bot- 
tom of page.) 

And the true stamp lovers, those to whom the 
building of a collection is the pursuit of a study, 
not merely the acquisition of bits of colored 
paper, look on these stamps as important and in- 
teresting, not because they belong to a President, 
but because they were personally selected by a 
lifetime collector whose many pencilled notes on 
the back of the sheets attest to his study of 
philately. 


SOME RARE SETS SHOWN 


Mounted in loose-leaf binders many of the 
sheets will be visible and they will include a 
complete set of stamps of Soviet Russia, 
Costa Rica and The Netherlands. The last were 
collected and presented by the school children of 
Holland. 

There is an interesting volume with explana- 
tory text and stamps of Germany’s tragic infla- 
tion period when figures grew fantastic in size 
as the mark plunged downward. 

A sheet of 20-cent Confederate stamps is said 
to be the last purchased from the Confederate 
post office, and in perfect condition, and a large 
set of Chinese stamps is bound in the Chinese 
fashion and running from bottom to top and 
right to left, 

There are also a number of selected sheets 
chosen by the President from his general collec- 
tion—many of his pets—six sheets of Hong Kong, 
for instance, one of his specialites, begun with a 
gift from his mother when he was a boy; six 
sheets from the Roman States with some ex- 
ceedingly rare “covers” among them, and Haitian 
stamps gathered separately by Mr. Roosevelt over 
a long period of years. 





—Underwood & Underwood 

EXCAVATIONS FOR A KITCHEN 
The status of the President’s front lawn, as 
builders dig huge trenches in the vicinity of 
the pillars to the main entrance. It’s all a mess 

now, and food must be prepared on a grill. 





Such a Messy Kitchen! 


Renovizing Upsets White House 
Culinary Establishment 


FEW THOUSAND husbands all over the coun- 

try who are “batching it” these days amid 
unmade beds and dirty dishes while the wife is on 
vacation, found themselves in distinguished com- 
pany this week. 

While things aren’t quite as bad as this at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, it’s safe to 
say than there isn’t a messier kitchen in America 
than the First Lady’s. 

But there are no dirty dishes. Plumbers’ and 
electricians’ tools, however, are all over the place, 

Only a month or so now until the new modern 
culinary department will be functioning in the 
White House. Meanwhile the cooking is being 
done on a three-ring electric grill. Meals are 
served on trays: One for the President, one for 
Louis Howe, ane for the chance guest. For the 
rest of the staff, the quick lunch outside or what 
have you. 

Up in Campo Bello, N. B., Mrs. Roosevelt is 
vacationing. The other members of the family are 
scattered up and down the land. Never was 
anything more wrong than the title of the old 
song, “Everybody Works but Father.” 

To the eye of the casual observer these changes 
in the vitals of the White House are not visible, 
although a part of the renovizing work has re- 
sulted in a great pit that prevents access to the 
front portico as effectively as a castle moat. 
This is an extension of the cellar which will be 
used for storage and locker space. 

The photograph in this column reveals what is 
hidden to the passer-by by a neat, green fence 
that blends into the shrubbery. 
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wing of the Executive Mansion as seen from the windows of the Treasury building across the way. 











MIDSUMMER AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


As August comes to Washington, the White House grounds form beautiful patterns of light and dark. At the left is an unusual view of the east 
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In the center, is the south portico, as viewed 








from the spacious lawns of the “back yard.” And at the right is the north entrance to the Executive Offices, whose doors are constantly in motion. 





‘THE heavy hand of Midsummer lay 

on the great South grounds of 
the White House; hardly a branch 
moved. In front, a green fence 
masked the workers burrowing be- 
neath the ground. The last gas jet 
in the kitchen range went out never 
to flare again. Three tray lunches 
—one for Secretary Louis Howe up- 
stairs; one for the President, the 
third for a chance guest. Other oc- 
cupants had to go out to eat for 
the White House basement is being 
remodelled. 

Nerves a bit jangled with an over- 
long season and an over-ambitious 
mercury, but the President still ap- 
pearing what the Germans call 
“ekelhaft Gesund”; so healthy that 
one weary a!vache remarked as he 
tossed away an account which de- 
scribed the President as “tired” 
with the remark: “I wish I felt half 
as well as he looks.” 

That some of the newspaper men 
felt weary was obvious at the last 
press conference of the week when 
persistent efforts of a few news- 
poor members of the gathering in- 
sisted on popping another and still 
another question despite the front 
row’s repeated, “Thank you, Mr. 
President” that usually signals the 
end of the seance. At last the “lid 
was down” until the fiisherman was 
back from the deep—or the shal- 
lows—wherever they were biting. 

xk * 


INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 

Twice in the week America had 
stirred international waters—once 
with its note to Germany over the 
“Bremen” incident and once when 
from the unperturbed Washington 
skies the President launched his 
six-line statement through the war- 
clouds lowering in European skies: 

“At this moment,” he _ wrote, 
“when the Council of the League 
of Nations is assembled to consider 
ways for composing by pacific means 
the differences that have arisen be- 
tween Italy and Ethiopia, I wish to 
voice the hope of the people and 
the Government of the United 
States that an amicable solution 
will be foun! and that pence will 
be maintained.” 

This and the little unsuccessful 
adventure in privacy, the picnic on 
Sugarloaf Mountain, were about the 
only departures from the even flow 
of routine. 

x kee 
DIPLOMATIC PARLEYS 

There were several visits from the 
suave but tight-lipped members of 
the State Department, started on 
Monday by Assisten&\ Secretary R. 
Walton Moore. There was also Gov- 
ernor Moeur, of Arizona. Like many 
of the callers these days (Repre- 
sentaiive White, of Idaho, the same 
day, among them) the Arizonians 
were interested in coaxing work- 
relief allotments in their respective 
directions. 

Gerard Swope, head of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, called in the 
interest of the organization for the 
Mobilization of Human Needs which 
had nothing to do with power and 
light or the appertaining appliances. 

Henry Morgenthau, arriving for 
his usual lunch-conference, was 
provided with the third tray still 
available for such events. 

One of Postmaster General 
Farley's colleagues, Harlee Branch, 
the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, also was on the list and 
he came out announcing plans for- 
the new trans-Pacific air mail serv- 
ice, the route of which Mr. Farley 


: iu the Exe 


is following in a general way as he 
heads toward Honolulu, dropping a 
few seeds for the good of the politi- 
cal order on the way. Mr. Branch 
said the service couldn’t start before 
October next. The pending de- 
ficiency bill first must go through, 
and a mere million will start the 
service. 

xk * 
GERMAN QUESTION 


American citizens with sympathies 
for their kith and kin abroad were 
heard from on Monday when Rep- 
resentative Celler, of New York, 
called and urged the President to 
discuss the treatment of Jews in 
Germany. The week before the 
President had been urged to make 
a statement on the subject of “re- 
ligious liberty” in connection with 
treatment of Catholics in Mexico. 

Tuesday’s callers provided diverse 
fare. There were brought to Presi- 
dentiai notice: 

1.—An offer to buy an Army base. 
This from Mayor Meyer Ellenstein, 
of Newark, N. J. 

2.—Farm jobs in the South for 
needy veterans. This from Repre- 
sentative Patman. 

3.—A suggestion for an appoint- 
ment on the Labor Board. This 
from Representative Ramspeck, of 
Georgia, who was boosting Frank 
Coffee, regional labor board director 
in his home State for the job. 

x*re 


Then there were allotment and 
other work-relief matters discussed 
by Secretary Ickes and his co- 
workers. 

One group that called left some 
ideas for the President which he 
jotted down for use the next morn- 
ing at the press conference. They 
were facts concerning large fortunes 
and small revenues. Secretary 
Morgenthau and some of his Treas- 
ury experts provided them. 

By Wednesday the tax bill was 
preparing for its bumpy progress 
through the House and that was 
naturally one of the things brought 
up. The President looked over his 
notes and said his say on the sub- 
ject. 

He wasn’t ready, he said, to say 
anything about the policy or the- 
ory of the graduated income tax, but 
there were one or two things he 
thought of interest. There were, he 
said, fifty-eight families who might 
be termed the thriftiest in the 
United States. He smiled as he said 
“thriftiest,” and everyone knew he 
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referred to the phrase “soak-the- 
thrifty” which was being used by 
those not over-friendly toward his 
tax program. 


TAX AVOIDANCE 


In 1932, he continued, these people 
were so thrifty that they had a mil- 
lion dollars or so on which they 
paid no tax—or, to be exact, 37 per 
cent of the net incomes of these 
people ‘in the aggregate) paid no 
tax largely because it was in tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Another instance: One family 
alone had 197 family trusts created 
which made possible avoidance or 
reduction of surtaxes. 

Another: When the gift tax leg- 
islation was before Congress in 1932 
one taxpayer transferred approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. There were 
other instances. For his views on 
the elimination of tax-exempt se- 
curities and on taxing the “bigness 
of Big Business,” he referred the 
questioner to his message, in which 
he had expressed his approval of 
both. 

As the men filed out, Senator Rob- 
inson, spick-and-span in a_ white 
tropical suit, waited to march in. 
When he left he would make no 
predictions as to Congress’ adjourn- 
ment (the subject of his call) by 
August 20, the date set wishfully in 
the minds of many. The President 
wanted action, he said, on several 
bills, among them the Guffey coal 
measure, the tax bill and the gold 
suit bill. 

The rest of the callers were few. 

Representative Woodrum (Dem.), 
of Virsinia, “made no statement”; it 
is safe to say that his conversation 
was of a more sympathetic tone 
than if the caller had been either 
of the Senators of the Old Domin- 
ion. Perhaps, as it was, other Vir- 
ginia ears burned. 


FEATURES OF AAA 


Then there was the future of the 
Triple A to think about with Chester 
Davis, its Administrator, as re- 
minder; the matter of foreign trade 
to be talked over with Assistant 
Secretary of State Francis Sayre 
and the Chief of the Trade Agree- 
ments Section, Henry F. Grady, and 
later, Sumner Welles, another As- 
sistant Secretary of State, who may 
have mentioned the President’s 
forthcoming statement concerning 
America’s peace wishes for the 
League of Nations to ponder. 

Then, as we have noted elsewhere, 











PHILATELY FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
The famous stamp collection of the President which is to be shown as 
the Golden Jubilee Convention of the American Philatelic Society in 
Washington, Albert Kunze, chairman of the exhibit committee, is ex- 
amining rare Confederate stamps, and sets from The Netherlands, China, 
Germany and Costa Rica. 
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the secret sortie from the rear en- 
trance, for a picnic in the hills. 


The next day was another one of 
routine, a delegation from Maine 
urging that a quota of newsprint be 
included in the imports under the 
reciprocity treaty with Canada; 
trim, white-bearded John H. Fahey, 
Chairman of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, to talk over matters of his 
office—and perhaps, too, matters 
pertaining to other agencies of the 
Government concerned with homes 
and loans. 


THE BANKING BILL 


Nelson Cheney, State Senator 
(Rep.), of New York, old friend of 
the President, talked about the 
banking bill and probably more inti- 
mate matters as well. Finally, 
Homer S. Cummings, Attorney Gen- 
eral, who did not comment on his 
call, but who, later, let it be known 
that there had _ been _ inquiries 
whether there might be a suit for 
libel growing out of the testimony of 
the New Jersey advertising man who 
admitted before the lobby investi- 
gators that he had tried to start a 
“whispering campaign” against the 
President. 

Next day it was learned no such 
action would be taken and when the 
President was asked about it, he 
laughed and said no more than that 
he was the least surprised man in 
the world when he heard the ad- 
mission of the witness. 


Friday besides the press there was 
more routine, but with variations. 

For instance: Jefferson Caffery, 
Ambassador to Cuba, full of op- 
timism about the “Pearl of the An- 
tilles,” with figures to support a 
statement that the much-distressed 
island now leads the world parade 
toward recovery. 


As already indicated, a few news- 
hungry scribes, and not the Presi- 
dent, prolonged the press confer- 
ence. Everything that a harassed 
reporter could think of came up; 
some to bring answers, some a shake 
of the head. 


THE UTILITIES BILL 


There were oil distribution, cotton, 
several “if” questions that were 
brushed aside, one on the “death 
sentence” (utility holding company) 
bill that brought the statement that 
he would like to see it go through. 
There were the Camden strike and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins’ call, 
shipping legislation and other mat- 
ters dealt with elsewhere. 


Then there was a dissertation on 
relief, prolonged by many questions 
and ending with the assertion that 
there was no change of policy in the 
recognition of the fact that there 
might be some people still on relief 
after the works program had 
reached its peak—in November, it 
was hoped. Then there was a de- 
tailed explanation of how the ma- 
chinery of works allotment moved. 


The day closed with an interview 
with Representative Rankin (Wem.), 
of Mississippi, and his lengthy 
statement proclaiming his opposi- 
tion to what he called financing of 
private power companies—a part of 
the plan being worked out between 
Morris L. Cooke, Administrator of 
Rural Electrification, and repre- 
sentatives of private power com- 
panies. 

Then the “lid,” and a Saturday 
and Sunday seeking new and hungry 
fishes. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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President ‘Plays Hooky 
For an Evening Picnic 
— Feat of ‘Sneaking Away Leaves 
Even His Aide in Dark 
i] fa\ a a The gold-fish lives not to be heard but seen 
< Sg SER, Og By him, we're told, few are with envy fired, 
y if; b ' His public life while outwardly serene 
§ 7 3 i] ae, For privacy leaves much to be desired 
«—From “Notes and Scales.” 
~ENTIMENT in the above quatrain, apparently, 
was shared by the President to such an extent 
one day last week that, for a few moments, he 
was able to cloud the gold-fish bowl and conceal =} 
his movements from the very men whose job is = 


to know where he is and what he’s doing all the 
time. 

It had been a long day at the White House. 
A lull had come as the afternoon sun was partly 
curtained by the trees. Even Secretary Early, 
in charge of press relations, who is never further 
away than his telephone from any member of 
the Fourth Estate, had slipped out for a skittle 
or two. 

The President, according to the little sheet 
that announces his agenda, was tending to his 
mail. 


AND THEN THE ALARM! 

Suddenly a telephone rang in the press room 
and a message that filled the news men with 
horror and chagrin was announced. From the 
State Police of Maryland, it said, had come 
word that the President was within the borders 
of the Free State and not in his Oval Office. 

Impossible! With the press, a hundred yards 
away uninformed! 

Impossible but true. A few meager words 
pried out of White House attendants apparently 
in on the President's escape, provided material 
for one short bulletin from a news service. 


“WCNS 140 PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
LEFT THE WHITE HOUSE AT 4:30 P. M. 
FOR A TRIP INTO NEARBY MARYLAND. 
HIS DESTINATION WAS NOT REVEALED.” 


Bad enough not to know in advance that the 
President was leaving the White House, worse 


~—Underwood & Underwood 
“FEELING FINE” 
Fit as a fiddle, say correspondents as they view 
the Chief. Here is the President posing for 
the camera to show how well he looks. 





to let him slip out unheralded, painful indeed to 
admit ignorance of his destination. 

Though he had successfully eluded his loyal 
bodyguard of news hawks, secret service men, of 
course, clung to his heels as usual. 


ALL EXPLAINED NEXT DAY 


By this time a frantic news staff caught Sec- 
retary Early returning from his skittles. But 
their wrath at 
changed to further consternation. 
Early knew nothing about it himself. 

As a matter of fact the whole story was not 
“revealed” until the.-next day. Then in the midst 
of a lot of good-natured joshing, Secretary 
Early told what he himself had learned only a 
little while before. 

It was a picnic, it seemed, and a fairly large 
one. There was Under Secretary of the Interior 
and Mrs. West; Secretary Morgenthau, Miss 
Margaret Le Hand, the President’s personal sec- 
retary, and Miss Grace Tully, of the Executive 
staff and Mr. Felix Frankfurter. 

The picnic was held on Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

Just what the President and his brand new 
Under Secretary had to say to each other be- 
sides the transient comment on the weather 
and the baseball scores is not of record, but it 
was apparently interesting enough, supplemented 
as it was by the laughter of the ladies to keep 
the party happy until 10:30 in the evening. 

Even sandwiches and scenery cannot suffice 
forever, so it is mildly surmised that perhaps 
Under Secretary West mentioned in passing his 
new air-cooled office on the second floor of the 
Interior Building (five stories removed from Sec- 
retary Ickes) and perhaps the President boasted 
of what a fine new kitchen he was going to have 
—some day. 

The party was a huge success and the Presi- 
dent is said to have had a good laugh out of it. 
And, for a President, it’s something to boast 
about if you can go anywhere even for a few 
minutes with nobody knowing all about it ex- 
cept the whole State Police force and not more 
than twenty or thirty other people. 


Secretary 








being kept in the dark soon- 
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+ THE ‘DEATH SENTENCE’ LOSES AGAIN + 


eer'ACTICAL position unchanged.’ 

Behind that three-word com- 
munique on last week's phase of the 
struggle over the future pattern of 
the nation’s electric power industry 
lies a story that may be summed up 
in two chapters. 

The first concerns two inquiries by 
Congressional committees into the 
lobby activities of the utility inter- 
ests. 

The second relates to an attempt 
to break the conference deadlock 
cver the Utility Holding Company 
Bill. The net result of the attempt 
was a second refusal on the part of 
the House to sanction a mandatory 
reorganization of holding companies 
into regional. units. This require- 
ment is described by its prospective 
victims as the “death sentence.” 

High point in the Senate lobby 
inquiry was the testimony of E. P. 
Cramer, an advertising man from 
Camden, N. J., who stated that he 
had originated a “whispering cam- 
paign,” against the President, offer- 
ing the suggestion first to a utility 
executive and then, at the sugges- 
tion of the executive’s secretary, te 
the Committee of Utility Investors. 
The substance of the “whisper” was 
that the President was insane. 

In answer to committee question- 
ing, Mr. Cramer professed regret 
for his action. 


THE HOUSE VOTE 

While this testimony was still live 
news, a move was made to induce 
the House to reverse itself on the 
matter of the so-called “death sen- 
tence” clause of the Holding Com- 
pany Bill. 

It came about in this way. 

As between the House and Senate 
versions of the bill, the major dif- 
ference is that the Senate version 
makes mandatory the regional re- 
adjustment of widespread utility 
systems, while the House version 
places burden of proof in such re- 
adjustments on the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In popular 
parlance, the Senate is for the 
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‘Effect of Lobbying Inquiry On Second* 


House Vote On Holding Companies’ 
Fate—Public Power Plans 





“death sentence,” the House is 
against it. 

The struggle is now in conference 
committee, in which Senate mem- 
bers are 4-to-1 for the “death sen- 
tence” and House members 3-to-2 
against it. 

Senate members asked Ben Cohen, 
a co-drafter of the bill, to sit in. 
A majority of the House conferees 
refused to meet under these circum- 
stances. 

Led by Representative George 
Huddleston (Dem.), of Alabama, 
they sought to nave the House ac- 
cept a report of disagreement. The 
Speaker ruled the move inadmissible 
under Congressional procedure. 

Then followed a motion by Rep- 
resentative Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Texas, leader of the minority group 
of House conferees, asking that the 
House instruct its conferees to ac- 
cept the Senate’s “death sentence” 
clause. 


A SECOND TEST 

This was the second time that the 
House faced a clear-cut decision on 
this one issue. The first time it 
voted against the “death sentence” 
by 216 to 146. 

Since that time the Senate lobby 
inquiry had succeeded in eliciting 
evidence that impunged the genuine- 
ness of many of the hunareds of 
thousands of messages with which 
Congress was inundated asking that 
the “death sentence” be defeated 

No charge of bribery had been 
proved. but promotion of a whisper- 
ing campaign against the President 
had been brought close to the door 
of at least some of those opposed to 
the measure. 

To what extent would these dis- 
closures affect the vote? 

When the yeas and nays were all 
in, the result was a second defeat 
for the “death sentence,” 210 to 155. 
Nine more had voted for the “death 
sentence”; six fewer had voted 





against it, as compared with the 
earlier division. 

So the House refused to accept 
the Senate version of this clause. 
It foliowed up this action by up- 
holding its majority conferees in 
their refusal to permit Mr. Cohen 
to be vresent as the committee met. 
SENATE ATTITUDE 

Here was deadlock again unless 
the Senate members changed their 
attitude. “They will probably do 
so,” said their leader, Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
‘and thereby put to a test the sin- 
cerity of their opponents in reach- 
ing an agreement on a measure that 
would genuinely curb unnecessary 
holding companies.” 

To return now to the investiga- 
tions oy the Senate and House com- 
mittees. 

Following up previous testimony 
regarding the sending of faked tele- 
grams by officers of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company and the 
destruction, by its securities divis- 
ion, of records which related to the 
fight against the utility bill, the 
Senate committee sought to obtain 
as a witness Howell C. Hopson, vice 
president and treasurer of the sys- 
tem and one of the two men said to 
control it. 

Mr. Hopson, however, was not to 
be found, and the commiitee issued 
a subpoena to the United States 
marshal at New York, asking that a 
search be conducted. 

INCOME DATA REVEALED 

To this committee the President 
opened up, through executive order, 
income tax returns that might have 
a bearing on the points under in- 
vestigation. 

Publicity was thereby given to 
salaries paid to officers and profits 
made by certain service corporations 
in the system. From various sources 
testimony was adduced purporting 
to show that Mr. Hopson had re- 


DEPOSIT-INSURANCE VALUE; 
BANK FAILURES ALMOST NIL 
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ceived profits from the system of 
more than $2,000,000 during the de- 
pression years, when the common 
stock paid no dividends 

The House investigating commit- 
tee sought also to obtain Mr. Hop- 
son as a witness. Much of its time, 
however, was devoted to rehearing 
evidence that the Senate committee 
had brought out regarding an al- 
leged unavowed payment from a 
power Official to a Congressman. 
Questioning was directed toward the 
refutation of the implied charge, 
which rested on the word of one wit- 
ness. 

Meanwhile another agency of the 
Government was laying plans to ex- 
tend further the role of public 
bodies in the generation and distri- 
bution of electricity. This agency 
was the Public Works Administra- 
tion. which announced the establish- 
ment of .a division charged with 
promoting arrangements for the 
use, by municipal and other public 
bodies, of PWA loans and grants to 
build systems of their own. 

This was in the face of an injunc- 
tion granted by the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court restraining 
the PWA from advancing funds to 
four Alabama towns desiring to build 
facilities for the distribution of 
power from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. More than 20 other such 
injunctions have been sought. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Public power authorities will be 
given preference also by the Rural 
Electrification Administration in al- 
loting 20-year. 3 per cent loans for 
building lines to serve farm regions. 
So Morris L. Cooke, chairman of the 
agency, announced, but added that 
this does not mean discrimination 
against private borrowers. 

A similar policy will be followed 
by the War Department in disposing 
of electricity generated at the 
Bonneville dam if a bill so directing 
the Department receives Congres- 
sional approval. It was introduced 
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in the Senate last week. In this 
case, however, preference refers not 
to loans but to customers seeking 
to purchase the current for retail 
distribution. 

In the case of both the REA and 
the War Department, the Govern- 
ment bodies will be able to exercise 


an influence over the retail rates 
charged, just as the TVA now does. 

To Representative John E. Rankin 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, the REA’s 
policy of advancing loans to private 
power companies appears to be a 
mistake. He told the President so, 
urging that this practice would 


amount to making the farmers pay 
for the line over the 20-year period 
of the loan and then leaving the line 
as the property of the company. 
The iitles, he held, should remain 
with the consumers, as is the case 
when cooperative groups build and 
continue to operate their lines. 








These Books Are F tee—to the man who asks— 
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‘OU are not alone in asking that. Practically 
every man has seen where knowledce of 
aw would have helped his success. The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, taxes a: id trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 

Ag ain, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what business prizes highly and rewards 
liberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with si rety. 

But whether you want law for pers: satel and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a la: office. But there is one 
road open to you—/ome study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshal!, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And- most 
imports ant of all—will you really benetit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
lding your decision until they are 
'P lete satisfaction 


= in hol 
answered to your con 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you auswer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training is concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 
—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 


a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily avai lable for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of 
perience in training ? individu 
such varying conditions, LaSalle n 
perfected the material and metho 
law by home study. No matter 
situation, your handicap, your education, 
needs and desires, etc.—we have 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances, 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two L. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. S., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 
n preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. ‘They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
On trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, interestins ly. 

Incidenta lly, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 


twenty-five years’ ex- 


so n 


t your 
your 
already 


school 


More, these men 


sim} ly, 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the eg Method, dealing with actual legal 
problem 1 learn by actually handling 
legal pr nalyzing cases, and making 
defi ons—not by merely memo- 
r T es. 


hus yo 


te wm pol isi 

fh: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trai: red men pass the bar examinations 
! Ve know we can equip you 


with high hor 
owledge to pass the examina- 


with the La 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 

we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment, 


W ie 


_ There is no charge for this book, It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 


the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 
Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done, No other should consider law training 

or even write us for further information. 

Butif you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or shorten to your request. So 
why not?—NOW 


t ost- , bank reconstruction program an 
UTSTANDING fact of the p ! progr and | are now successful lawyers and judges—others These men check your work, guide you, and 


panic regime in banking is the 
virtual disappearance of bank fail- 


their Geposits insured. 

So announces Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, reporting on 
its first 18 months of operation up 
to June 30 last. 

Here is the score of actual fail- 
ures within the system, compared 
with those outside it: 

Of the 14,279 banks having de- 
posits insured, a total of 22 failed. 
Of their deposits, totaling $4,088,- 
000, 93 per cent was insured and 
made good to the depositors. 

Of 1,522 banks not members of 
the FDIC, 51 failed in the 18-month 
period, involving uninsured deposits 
of $35,000,000. 

Ratio of safety, on the basis of 
these figures, in favor of the in- 
sured banks is about 22 to 1. 

Mr. Crowley attributed this fa- 
vorable showing to two chief fac- 
tors, namely: The soundness of the 


REACH FOR A TUBE OR JAR OF INGRAM'S 
SHAVING CREAM AND ENJOY A 
COOLER SHAVE —— WITH NO 
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ures, at least among banks having 


the rise in the value of assets held 
by the banks. 

For the future, he pointed out 
‘the interest of each bank in the 
Ssuvund management of all others, 
adding: 

“It is the concern of bankers to 
see to it that banks are soundly 
operated; that new charters are 
granted only when warranted; that 
uneconomic institutions are elimi- 


| nated through mergers.” 
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LaSatue Extension University 
8348-LR Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your iwo hooklets, 


Dept. 


“Law Training for Leadership” and’ 


Name. 





Present Position 





‘Evidence,”” 


together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me, 


Address 





LaSalle Extension University 




















You Bet It's Back! 


Old Overholt — 

That fine old 

Straight rye whiskey 
That so many have relished 
Above all others 

For 125 years 

Is back on the bars now 
Bottled in bond 

And 4% years old! 
Call for a glass 

And taste old times 


—_-a>— 


A GOOD GUIDE TO GOOD WHISKEY © 


“BOTTLED IN BOND 


UNDER v. 6. 
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© 1935,A. Overhol: & Co.,Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. 





ATH LETES SAY: 
'Y DON'T 
_ GET 


JOSEPHINE McKIM, Olympic champion swimmer: 
“One of my rules in connection with smoking,” she 


says, 


“is that I always choose a Camel. 


Camels are 


such a mild cigarette. I can smoke them steadily. They 


never bother my wind. 


GENE SARAZEN: “It’s 
important to me that 
Camels are milder. 
Extra millions are 
spent for thechoiceto- 
baccos in Camels. They 
never get my wind 
or upset my nerves.” 








pion: 








‘I'd walk a mile for a Camel!’” 


id | PICKED oases LONG 
F; AGO. | CAN SMOKE THEM 
CONSTANTLY WITHOUT & 
AFFECTING MY PHYSICAL 
FITNESS, BECAUSE 
< CAMELS ARE A MILDER, 
GENTLER CIGARETTE 





LESTER STOEFEN, U. S. 
tennis doubles cham- 
“No matter 


‘ how steadily I smoke, 
' i Camels are so mild 





that they never get 
my wind. And Camels 
have a better flavor.” 





TO KEEP MYSELF IN GOOD 
TOO, SMOKE 
CAMELS. THEY DONT 
IRRITATE MY THROAT OR 


SHAPE 1, 


NERVES, AND 


JUST SUIT MY TASTE 
$ 


%, 
<i 
@ 1905, B. J, Rernclds Ted: Ge. Ze, 





LOU GEHRIG says of 
Camels: “I like their 
mildness. They never 
interfere with my wind 
or my ‘fighting trim.’ 
When I feel tired 
after a game, I get 
a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 








LIKE MOST ATHLETES, 
AVIATORS PREFER CAMELS, 
TOO. | GET A ‘LIFT’ IN 
ENERGY WITH A CAMEL. 
AND CAMELS ARE SO MILD 
THEY DON’T GET MY WIND 





(M NOT A FAMOUS ATHLETE | 
BUT IT'S SATISFYING TO 
SMOKE A TRULY MILO 
CIGARETTE ... CAMELS. 

| SMOKE LOADS. CAMELS 
HAVE A SWELL FLAVORE | 





CAMELS 








FASHION DEsiontR—Emily M. . Boyle 


yee | 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 





(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Caroliag 
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House of Representatives 


Adjournment Waits Disposal 
of the New Taxation Measure 


XAXES now coas‘itute the major problem of 
Congress. 

Of pending major iegislation, the tax bill is the 
key program on whose enactment or postpone- 
ment rests the adjournment of Congress 

The House rushed its Ways and Means Com- 
mittee $270,000,000 tax plan under a special rule 
adopted Friday. It will lay the House bill in the 
lap of the Senate this week. 

Interstate Commerce Commission regulation of 
interstate motor bus and truck traffic, previously 
approved by the Senate, was voted by the House 
Thursday, and the bill goes to conference. 


MANY BILLS IN CONFERENCE 

Many other bills are in conference, including 
social security, ulility, banking, AAA and TVA 
amendments, and the $310,000,000 second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. 

For the second time, the House Thursday re- 
jected the Administration proposal for the elim- 
ination of utility holding companies. It also in- 
structed House conferees to insist on exclusion of 
outsiders (specifically aimed at Benjamin Co- 
hen, PWA counsel, aiding the Senate conferees) 
from conference deliberations on the holding 
company bill 

MONDAY.—The House sent the AAA amend- 
ments and the Second Deficiency appropriation 
bill to conference 

A bill to authorize appropriation of $4,000,000 or 
more to pay owners ‘of 74,000 acres of land 
thrown out in Mississippi River flood control set- 
back work was deodated. 


ARMY PROMOTIO. MEASURE 
TUESDAY.—Passed the Mississippi set-back re- 
lief bill, 216 to 118. Representative Sabath (Dem.) 
of Chicago, Ill., reported his committee investi- 
gating protective tate bon com- 


Ahbolders 


real e 


Underwood 


1uerwood & 
| ‘ .9 SURRENDER” 
Representative George Huddieston, of Ala- 
bama, insisting that Benjamin Cohen, Admtin- 
istration official, be excluded from conferences 
on the utility bill, secures from the House a 
vote upholding the right of House conferees 
to insist on exclusion of outsiders at the 

conferences. 











mittees in various cities has found ‘more than 
$10,000,000,000 worth of real estate securities, 
held by nearly 4,000,000 thrifty Americans, has 
been unloaded in many instances by shameful 
misrepresentations of various bond and mort- 
gage companies.” 

An Army promotion bill, authorizing retire- 
ment of 4,500 or more officers at the President’s 
discretion to bring about a normal flow of pro- 
motions, was passed 

WEDNESDAY.—The Eastman bill for ICC con- 
trol of motor bus and truck traffic amended. The 
death of former Speaker F. H. Gillett at Spring- 
field, Mass. was announced. 


MOTOR BUS AND TRUCK BILL 

THURSDAY.—The House passed the motor bus 
and truck bill, 193 ayes to 18 nays, without a 
roll-call vote. 

Debate on utility holding company bill con- 
ference matters. Representative Rayburn (Dem.) 
of Bonham, Texas, moved to instruct the House 
managers at the conferences to agree to the 


death sentence provision in the Senate bill. The 
House rejected thai motion, 210 to 155 
Then Representative Huddleston (Dem.) of 


Birmingham, Ala., moved the House instruct its 
conferees that it is their right and privilege, if 
they deem it desirable in the interest of “care- 
ful, calm, deliberate and fair consideration,” to 
insist on conferences without the presence of 
anyone not a conferee. The House adopted that 
183 to 172. 

A conference report on the air mail revision 
bill was submitted to the House, adjusting dif- 
ferences over Senate amendments. 

Then came the tax bill. Brought up under a 
special rule, six aours of general debate began. 
Characterized by the Republican minority as 
“bordering on confiscation,” the bill, as framed 
by the Ways and Means Committee, deals with 
higher surtaxes in the upper brackets, gsradu- 
ated instead of uniform corporation income tax, 
graduated instead of 5 per cent corporation ex- 
cess profits tax, new inheritance taxes, gift tax 
applying to donees as well as to donors. 

FRIDAY and SATURDAY.—Debate continued 
on tax bill. 
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Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; Chanute Field, Illinois; and Scott Field, Illinois. 
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CONGRESSMEN TAKE TO THE AIR 


In search of a site for a new Army technical air field school, members of the House Committee on Military Affairs board two Army planes and visit 
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—Harris & Ewing 


Waving goodbye to their colleagues as they depart are (left to right): 


Maj. George Richards (U. S. Army); Representatives Donald H. McLean, of New Jersey; Andrew Edmiston, of West Virginia; Leslie C. Arends, of Illi- 
nois; Charles A. Plumley, of Vermont; John J. McSwain (Chairman), of South Carolina; Edwin M. Schaeffer, of Illinois; Frank J. B. Dorsey, of 
Pennsylvania, and John M. Costello, of California. 








Death F - the ‘Death Sentancs’?—~Ths House Stands Firm 


EATH the “death 
tence The House after a 
brief but fiery debate on Thurs- 
day stood by its original position, 
in refusing to agree to the Sen- 
ate provision in the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill for elimination of 
all utility holding companies be- 
yond the first degree. 


for 


Tt 


sen- 


Having  re-emphasized _ its 
stand against the “death sen- 
tence,” the House proceeded to 


back its conferees in insistence 
that Benjamin Cohen, one of 
the two Administration attor- 
neys who drafted the bill, should 
not be permitted to attend ses- 
sions of the conference commit- 
tee to “coach” its deliberations. 

Representative Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Bonham,Tex., touched 
off the fireworks by introducing 
a resolution that would have in- 
structed House conferees to 

agree to the “death sentence” 
clause demanded by the Senate: 

MR. RAYBURN: Mr. Speaker, 
this is the first opportunity that has 
been presented to the House to mect 
squarely the proposition of whether 
or not the House of Representatives 
cesires to allow holding companies 
to live practically unrestricted or to 
set a policy that those that are un- 
necessary and inimical to the pub- 
lic interest shall die. * * * 

The revelations in the Senate with 

reference to some of the actions of 
these people would demonstrate to 
every man, I believe, who loves jus- 
tice and fair play and who stands 
tor the preservation of the best that 
is in our social, our economic, and 
political life that of these companies 
many of them must die if the Re- 
public is to live. 
» We want authority lodged some- 
where so that in the future these 
holding. companies that have so 
harassed and bilked the American 
public shall not live after this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. Rayburn has read into the 
Record a news report of testi- 
mony before the Senate lobbying 
committee concerning suggestion 
for instigation of a “whispering 
campaign” against the President. 
MR. COOPER (Rep)., of Youngs- 

town, Ohio: Of course, we all know 
that the investigation by the Sen- 
ate has been held as a club over 





Capitol 


freer of Republican Minor- 
ity Leader Snell about the ef- 
fect of the Army Promotion 
Bill on his status as a Kentucky 
colonel, to which rank he was re- 
cently commissioned by Gov. 
Ruby Lafoon of the Blue Grass 
State, led House discussion from 
Kentucky colonels to Mexican col- 
onels, to “chocolate soldiers,” and 
wound up by carrying memories 
back to World War days when 
patriots were called to engage in 
the hog-raising rather than the 
hog not-raising business: 

MR. HOEPPEL (Dem.) of Arcadia, 
Calif: If you pass this bill, just 
think of it, those of you who have 
had military service, there will b° 





members of the House to change 
their vote. * * * It has endeavored 
to cast suspicion and employ the art 
of intimidation upon every mem- 
ber of this House. They have im- 
plied that our votes were bought. 
* ec * 

There have been some practices 
and abuses carried on by utility 
holding companies in our country 
that are indefensible and which 
cannot be justified in our economic 
life * * *, But, Mr. Speaker, regu- 
lation does not mean destruction. 


MR. HUDDLESTON (Dem), of 
Birmingham, Ala.: Mr. Speaker, I 
feel the utmost indignation at the 
despicable insinuation against our 
President carried in the matter 
which the gentleman [Mr. Ray- 
burn] had read at the desk. 

But why did the gentleman from 
Texas have that statement read at 
this time? It has no relation to the 
merits of this controversy. Is it the 
purpose of the gentleman from 
Texas to still further inflame pub- 
lic sentiment? Is it his purpose to 
further intimidate those who hon- 
estly disagree with him here on this 
floor? 

The gentleman from Texas is 
wrong in his statement on the dif- 
ference between Section 11 of the 
House bill and Section 11 of the 
Senate bill which he is seeking to 
have adopted in lieu of it. The dif- 
ference is between orderly execu- 
tion of a criminal and mob murder. 
The distinction is between a trial in 
court and a lynching bee. The gen- 
tleman from Texas champions the 
lynching bee. 

Section 11 of the House bill pro- 
vides for the elimination of all 
holding companies which the Se- 
curities Commission shall find to be 
operating to the detriment of the 
public interest or of the interest of 
investors or consumers, and _ pro- 
vides for orderly, legal methods 
after after a hearing and an oppor- 
tunity to present evidence. But the 
measure which the _ gentleman 
champions would destroy without 
trial, would condemn unheard all 
good, bad, and indifferent without 
waiting for the verdict of a jury. 

Section 11 of the Senate bill is 
unconstitutional. * * * From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, it will do incal- 
culable damage. It will thrust 
thousands of men now holding jobs 
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Hill..-Its More 


almost as many colonels in the Army 
as there are second lieutenants. 

MR. EKWALL (Rep.) of Portland, 
Ore: How would the number of 
colonels compare with the number 
of Kentucky colonels if this bill 
passes? 

MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, 
N. ¥Y: Oh, there is nothing in this 
bill that is against the Kentucky 
colonel, is there? 

MR. EKWALL: No. 

MR. SNELL: All right; I am for 
the bill. 

MR. HOEPPEL: I would answer 
the gentleman by stating that a 
former Member of Congress said 
that we will have a Mexican army, 
filled up by colonels, with no ad 


MUM 


into the street among the unem- 
ployed. It will take away the bread 
from the families of men who are 
now earning it honestly. * * * 

Why should we surrender? Is it 
because the gentleman from Texas 
has grown weak of heart? Is it be- 
cause some of us have been misrep- 
resented by scurrilous and lying 
newspapers? * * * Is it because we 
who are trying to sustain the House 
bill have been subjected to that kind 
of cowardly and lying insinuation? 
* * * [ will have no part in any pro- 
gram of wholesale lynching and con- 
demnation without trial. 

MR. PETTENGILL (Dem.) of 
South Bend, Ind: Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that there is just one 
issue before this House: Shall we 
write passion and prejudice into 
law? Shall we bring Judge Lynch 
to sit in the House of Representa- 
tives? 

The fundamental issue is lynch 
law against Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence. The one condemns without 
a hearing. The other says that no 
one shall be denied his day in court, 
his right to plead his cause. * * * I 
am ready to leave Congress rather 
than be a traitor to those things for 
which our fathers died. 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex: Our able and distinguished 
chairman of this committee in 
charge of this bill has just found out 
that by our people paying these ex- 
tortionate prices there are Mr. Hop- 
sons who each get a $2,000,000 rake- 
off from the money that these fam- 
ilies pay to put in their pockets in 
addition to unearned $50,000 sala- 
ries per year. 

The only kind of surrender Chair- 
man Rayburn is making is a sur- 
render of the Edward C. Hopsons to 
the people of America. 

MR. RAYBURN: Mr. Speaker, I 
have stood for elimination of the 
holding companies from the begin- 
ning * * * I have not surrendered 
one iota from the time this bill was 
introduced until this moment. * * * 

I do not believe in mob law. I do 
not believe in lynch law. I do not 
believe in people acting outside the 
law. Ido not believe in corporations 
acting outside of law and outside of 
decency. * * * 

I am not an enemy of business— 
clean business. * * * What I want 
to do here is to take from this field 


the desperadoes in the utility busi- 
‘nes who in the past by their action 
and their deeds have brought the 
whole utility business into disrepute. 

On a roll call the Rayburn reso- 

lution was rejected, 210 to 155, 

with 64 not voting. Mr. Huddles- 

ton then introduced a resolution 
to exclude outsiders from the con- 
ference committee sessions. 

MR. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, | 
make the point of order that the 
resolution is out of order; that any 
resolution that would impugn the 
motives of the Senate conferees as 
being unfair is out of order. 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
Miss.: Mr. Speaker, I make the 
further point of order that the 
House is authorized to instruct con- 
ferees only on the matters in dis- 
agreement between the two bodies, 
and this is an attempt to go be- 
yond that and regulate the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

MR. MICHENER (Rep.), of Ad- 
rian, Mich.: There is nothing in the 
resolution referring to any conduct 
of the Senate. * * * nothing in the 
resolution subject to the point of 
order. 

THE SPEAKER: The Chair * * * 
overrules the point of order. 

MR. RANKIN: Will not the pass- 
age of this resolution simply kill 
the bill in conference? 

MR. HUDDLESTON: To the con- 
trary, instead of outsiders being 
helpful to the conference, it is only 
through the exclusion of partisans 
from the outside * * * that there 
can be any hope of agreement in 
the conference. * * * 

Those two “brain trusters,” those 
envoys extraordinary, those ambas- 
sadors and plenipotentiaries, this 
firm of “Cohen & Corcoran,” late of 
New York, now operating in Wash- 
ington, telling Congress what to do, 
pointing out to members of Con- 
gress their functions and their du- 
ties, they drew this bill. * * * They 
have cooperated in wet-nursing it. 
* * * With all the cloud that has 
been raised about this bill, how can 
anybody have the temerity to argue 
that such a man shoulld sit in our 
confidential deliberations and coach 
and take part therein as though he 
were a manager himself? 

On a roll call, the Huddleston 
resolution was adopted 183 to 172, 
with 74 not voting. 








or Less 


ditional second lieutenants—only 791 
for the entire Army. Just think of 
it! Six hundred and twenty-eight 
colonels! 

MR. TRUAX (Dem.) of Bucyrus, 
Ohio: A few days ago one gentleman 
of the House, the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Fish] made the 
statement that every nonveteran of 
this great body was a “chocolate 
soldier,” a “cream-puff soldier.” 
That is what he said about me. 

I would not be impudent enough 
to intimate that the gentleman from 
New York is a cream-puff candidate 
for President, because a cream puff, 
my friends, is mostly wind, and I 
do not want to accuse the gentle- 





Serious 





Side 

The gentleman from New York 
says I am masquerading, that while 
the soldiers were fighting I was rais- 
ing hogs back in Ohio. * * * Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman’s President, 
who was then Food Administrator, 
said to the country, “Food will win 
the war! A pig is as important as 
a shell.” That is what Mr. Hoover 
said; and, in compliance with Mr. 
Hoover’s request for cooperation, 
they appointed me head of the hog 
committee of the State of Ohio. So 
I did my bit. 

MR. HOFFMAN (Rep.) of Allegan, 
Mich: Was Mr. Hoover right, and 
was that a good selection? 

MR. TRUAX: I agree in both in- 
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United States Senate 


Banking and AAA Bills Advance; 
Army Promotions Voted 


T is traditional the Senate can clear legisla- 

lation quickly. 

Legislative jams have melted in the closing 
hours of past Congresses to speed up adjourn- 
ments. 

Last week was an illustration. The Senate 
passed many bills, going clear through its heavy 
calendar of miscellaneous legislation. It sent 
the Banking Bill, the AAA amendments and the 
$310,000,000 Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
to conference. 

Five thousand officers of the Army are affected 
by a Senate bill for Army promotions. The 
House late Tuesday debated and amended the 
bill. At noon Wednesday the Senate received 
official word from the House, concurred in the 
amendments. Within two hours the bill was a 
law. 

Running out of major business, with assurance 
of Chairman Harrison, of the Committee on 
Finance, that the House tax bill will be re- 
ported by his committee to the Senate this week, 
the Senate Thursday adjourned until August 5. 


ADJOURNMENT LOSES 

MONDAY.—The Senate by a vote of 52 to 10 
tabled a resolution of Senator Hastings (Rep.), 
of Delaware for Congress’ adjournment August 
10. Later, Majority Leader Robinson said “Con- 
gress will be fortunate to get through around 
August 20.” Bills on the calendar were passed 
quickly. A bill for a 40-hour work week for 
postal employes was passed but held up over the 
week-end on a motion of Senator McKellar 





é —Harris & Ewing 
LIKE HIS FATHER BEFORE HIM 
Representative Charles A. Plumley of Vermont, 
son of the late Representative Plumley of 
Vermont, carries on a family tradition in Con- 


gress for hard work. In the thick of the cur- 
rent tax fight, he insists that inheritance taxes 
are sources of revenue peculiarly belonging to 
the States, and the Federal Government 
should not “usurp_these sources” nor accom- 
plish social regulation by taxation. 











(Dem.), of Tennessee, to reconsider it. 

Senate bills passed included: Increased pay to 
naval personnel assigned to hazardous duties at 
submarine training tanks and diving units; to 
make husband or wife of an accused person a 
competent witness in any criminal prosecution; 
to exempt homesteaders from cultivation re- 
quirements; to create a three-member Indian 
Claims Commission to investigate all tribal 
claims and to set up an old-age pension system 
by which each Indian, 70 years old or more, 
might get a total income of a dollar a day; to 
pay New York City a civil war claim of $764,143. 

tlouse bills were passed to authorize $100,000 
for purchase of lands for lhe Appomattox Court 
House. National. Monument in Virginia, and to 
make it a felony to attempt to escape from a 
Federal officer while under arrest. 

The Second Deficiency Appropriation bill was 
sent to conference. The Senate confirmed for- 
mer Representative W. W. Arnold, of Illinois, as 
member of the Federal Board of Tax Appeals. 

The Robinson bill authorizing $10,000,000 in 
RFC loans to reffnance debts of school districts, 
cities or States, to avoid closing schools in needy 
States, was passed. 


GOLD CLAUSE REPORT 

TUESDAY.—Minor bills on the calendar passed. 
The AAA amendments bill was sent to confer- 
ence. Lobby and Virgin Islands investigations 
continued. Former Representative Tharles West, 
of Ohio, was confirmed as Under Secretary of 
the Interior. The Senate voted additional funds, 
making a total of $22,500, for the Committee on 
Agriculture investigation of fluctuations in cotton 
prices. The Banking and Currency Committee 
favorably reported an amended gold clause bill, 
permitting suits on Government obligations for 
six months after the enactment of the bill in- 
stead of an immediate ban on such litigation as 
proposed by the House. 

WEDNESDAY.—Passed a bill amending the 
Taylor grazing act, increasing the grazing area 
on the public domain from 80,000,000 to 142,000,- 
000 acres. Passed a bill restoring to Spanish 
War veterans the base pay before it was cut un- 
der the Economy Act. Agreed to House amend- 
ments to the Army promotion bill. 

THURSDAY.—Debated a copyright bill. 
journed to August 5. 


Ad- 
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The Hearst Papers Stand for 
Americanism and Genuine 
Democracy 


OME un-American disturbers and 
malcontents, advocates of Com- 
munism or Fascism or some other 

form of foreign despotism, are agitating 
for the bovcott of the Hearst papers, 
because of our militant Americanism. 


We thank them for the compliment 
to the patriotism of our publications, 
and want to aid them in their dull- 
minded endeavor to publicize our 
American principles. | 

We state here, with all the force and 
frankness possible, our unalterable pol- 
icies, so that those who desire to agitate 
against our principles and our publi- 
cations may have ample material for 
their crusade. 

The Hearst papers are American 
papers published for the American 
people. 

They support the American system 
of government, the American Constitu- 
tion, American institutions and Ameri- 
can ideals. 

They labor to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

They aie opposed to the various 
forms of tyranny which our American 
forefathers came to this country to avoid. 


They are in favor of American inde- 
pendence, American rights and liberties, 
free speech, free assembly, freedom of 
thought and action, and freedom of 
the press. 





They are advocates of rugged indi- 
vidualism, and of the industrial inde- 
pendence and enterprise which have 
made our country the richest and 
greatest in the world. 

They are opposed to paternalism in 
government. 

They believe with Thomas Jefferson 
that the least governed country is the 
best governed country, particularly in 
view of recent political experiments, 
which have done nothing but prove 
that the most governed country is the 
worst governed country. 

They are opposed to Communism, 
Fascism or any form of despotism. 

They are opposed to intolerance, as 
well as to fanaticism. 

They are opposed to race prejudice 
and to class conflict. 

They believe in opportunity for all 
and equality before the law. 

They believe in the capitalistic sys- 
tem, so-called, which is the only prac- 
tical economic svstem of proven worth 
and with adequate reward for merit. 

They believe in compensation in 
proportion to service rendered, and 
in no limit to the extent of the com- 
pensation if the extent of the service igs 
equally great. 

They believe in the creation of wealth 
through industry and the distribution 
of wealth in wages. 

They believe that the attempt to 
distribute wealth through theft is not 


only disastrous morally but economi- 
cally, and means the ruination of 
industry and the destruction of all 
possible prosperity. 

They are opposed to any form of 
politics and economics which endeavor 
to grade down the most prosperous to 
the level of the lowest; and they believe 
ardently in the American system of 
politics and economics which for a cen- 
tury and a half has successfully raised 
the lower strata to a nearér level with 
the upper. 

They believe in deportation of alien 
cranks and criminals, particularly those 
who came to this country to find free- 
dom of speech and remained to abuse 
it; who came to this country to gain 
the liberties which they are unable in- 
telligently to understand and enjoy; 
who came to this country to find pros- 
perity and who are trying to create in 
this country the conditions which have 
brought adversity to other lands. 


They are opposed to government: 
by any clique or class. 


They believe in genuine democracy, 
the rule of the majority. 

They believe that America should 
be for Americans and that Americans 
should be for America. 

Those who do not approve of these 
policies would better not take these 
papers, because these are the policies 
which will be adhered to as long as 
these papers are published. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
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"eo Promets the Gexeral Weare” 


..». From the Preamble to the Constitution 
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AID for rural needy under Works Program. 


* * 


HOLC—“Neither Shylock nor sucker.” 
President appoints Adviser op Consumers’ 
Problems. 
a 
The Market-basket—its ups and downs. 


YABULATING the welfare activities of Gov- 
ernment is almost impossible these days. 
From hour to hour the network of social policies 
broadens and expands. From the FERA to the 
Census Bureau investigators dig deep into the 
contemporary flux of social welfare, record their 
findings, transmit them to minor executives, who 
in turn route them to the “higher-ups.” Soon 
moves are made on the welfare chessboard in an 
attempt to checkmate the economic frustrations 
and social evils of the depression. 


SECURITY BILL DEADLOCKED 

A NOTHER week has gone by with the Senate 
“~~ and House conferees still deadlocked on the 
matter of the Clark amendment to the Social 
Security Bill. Both sides continue to hold their 
ground... House conferees insist that the amend- 
ment which exempts private pension plans from 
the proposed 6 per cent pay roll taxes against 
employers and employes be eliminated. Senate 
conferees insist on the provision remaining in 
the bill. 


W ork-Relief Drive Near 


Secondary Road Building, 
Education:to Be Big Factors 


© ALL appearances the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is getting ready to set the spark 
to the $4,800,000,000 work-relief drive. 

Since 40 per cent of the 5,000.000 families on 
relief are to be found in the open country and 
towns under 5,000 in population, Administrator 
Hopkins has made plans for an _ extensive 
secondary road-building program as one of the 
main features in the drive to employ the coun- 
try’s able workers on Government jobs and to 
direct them into available private employment. 

About two-thirds of the roads in the United 
States, he pointed out, are not State highways 
subject to use of Federal funds. It is these roads 
which will come under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


“The city used to be a giant magnet draw- 
ing unemployed labor from the country,’ Mr. 
Hopkins said. “This is no longer true. For a 
while, after the beginning of the depression, the 
flow was reversed, going from city to country. 
Now even this movement has slowed down. Un- 
employed needy people are in both city and 
country.” 

Work, he insists, is largely the answer for both 
areas. 

Construction projects other than the secondary 
road program will have an important part in the 
attack on the unemployment problem in the 
rural areas. These will include construction of 
small dams and levees, rebuilding of streets, pro- 
vision of waterworks and sewage disposal sys- 
tems, extension of lighting systems, community 
Sanitation projects, recreational projects, stream 
pollution control, and sanitary surveys. 

The Rural Resettlement Administration also 
will have a program to aid farm families. 


ADULT EDUCATION PROJECTS 


Another phase of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration program will be continuation of adult 
education projects begun under the FERA. It 
is estimated that educational and _ vocational 
training for approximately 2,000,000 adults will 
be provided. 

FERA officials report that under the education 
program almost 44,000 needy teachers earned 
work-relief, and benefits of the emergency edu- 
cation program reached approximately 2,000,000 
adults and 60,000 underprivileged children. 

This Summer, 1,200 unemployed t®achers will 
attend training schools as preparation for their 
work in conducting workers’ educational courses. 
The teacher-training program. which will con- 


lgformation XG YING 
ior Cimiens 


Q.—How are naval ships named? 

A.—-All battleships are named after States and 
cruisers after cities; mine sweepers, birds; sub- 
marines, fish; oil tankers, rivers in oil States; 
repair ships, mythical characters; gunboats, 
islands and cities; tugs, Indian tribes; transport 
ships, noted battles; supply ships, synomyms for 
cold; hospital ships, synonyms for kindness; de- 
Stroyers are named after deceased service and 
public officers. 


x * * 

Q.—What is the difference between a “coin” 
and a “token?” 

A.—A coin is a piece of minted metal declared 
legal tender and containing substantially the 
value in metal stamped upon it. A token, usually 
of metal, seldom contains its stamped value and 
is not legal tender. Most subsidiary coins are 
property token money but are not legal tender 
except in small amounts. 

. 2 ¢ 

Q.—For how many years are patents on de- 
signs granted? 

A.—Such patents may be granted for three 
and a half years, for seven years, or for fourteen 
years as the applicani desires. 








News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and | 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD | 


(1913 PRICES = 100) 











THE RECENT RISE IN THE COST OF FOOD 


/HILE the total income of consumers remains far below that of 
the prosperity year of 1929, prices of food within the last two 
years have risen sharply and show a tendency to approach pre- 
The rapid depression decline reached its nadir 
in 1933, and since then prices have sharply recovered, due partly 


depression levels. 


tinue for six weeks, will pay the students from 
$15-$18 weekly as work-relief wages. 


EDUCATION AMONG TRANSIENTS 


[NTERESTING commentary is provided by the 

FERA on its transient problem. 

A study of transients and resident homeless 
shows that they have a higher education than 
has been generally assumed, according to As- 
sistant Administrator Corrington Gill. 

Of the 27,000 transients covered by the study 
who were not in family groups, two-thirds had 
been graduated from grammar school, and one- 
sixth from high school. 

The amount of schooling completed by tran- 
sients varied according to the different parts of 
the country. For example, the study showed 
that in Jacksonville, Memphis, Dallas, and New 
Orleans, transients completed the fewest years 
of formal education. Transients registered in 
Boston, also, had relatively little education. 

In Seattle, Los Angeles, and Denver, where the 
transients are ususually young, their educational 
status was the highest found in any of the cities. 


HOLC Foreclosures 


Policy of Moderation Adopted 
Toward Home Owners 


OF INTEREST to the hundreds of thousands of 

HOLC borrowers is the fact that the largest 
real estate lending organization in the world 
will not assume the role of a Shylock—but 
neither will it wear the cap and bells of a 
“sucker.” 

Several hundred foreclosures already have 
been made by the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, says Chairman John H. Fahey, adding, “it 
is impossible to make any intelligent estimate 
as to the number of homes we will have to sell 
or rent, but it is inevitable that some thousands 
of homes must be acquired by the Corpgration 
in the normal course of its business.” 

Now holding mortgages on more than 885,000 
urban homes, the Corporation soon will have 
more than a million, That, 
says Mr. Fahey, is more 
than all the owner-occu- 
pied houses in our three 
iargest cities, New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, 
combined. 

What will the HOLC do 

with the thousands of 
homes it will be forced to 
take over? Duinp them on 
the real estate market? 
- On the contrary, says 
John H. Fahey war Fahey, “it would be 
shortsighted policy to stimulate a new depres- 
sion of real estate values by indulging in a 
forced sale of properties. If such a policy were 
followed, not only would the Corporation suffer 
unnecessary losses, but it would likewise depress 
the value of other homes.” 

The policy of the Corporation in cases of con- 
tinued “genuine” distress, Mr. Fahey disclosed, 
has permitted borrowers temporarily to post- 
pone at least part of their payments. Foreclo- 
sure, he pointed out, has taken place only in in- 
stances of abandonment, wilful delinquency, 
legal complications or death of borrower. 

Investigation revealed that of more than 5,000 
requests by HOLC borrowers for postponement, 
less than 1,100 were actually in difficulties. 





Boy Scout Bill of Healt 
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as a base. 


Health Official Sees No Great 
Danger in Gathering 


“POW-WOW” of 4% hours last week between 

Federal and local health officials, and Boy 
Scout representatives resulted in an official “o.k.” 
for the jamboree of the khaki clothed boys in 
the Capital from Aug. 21-30. 

Reason for the debate was the fact that in- 
fantile paralysis in the general vicinity of the 
District of Columbia caused some Officials to 
question the advisability of going ahead with the 
jamboree. Final word came from Surgeon Gen- 
eral Cummings of the United States Public 
Health Service who said that he had “no reason 
to believe the presence of 25,000 Boy Scouts ex- 
pected at the jamboree will have any effect upon 
the incidence and spread of poliomyelitis in 
Washington or the neighboring States or among 
the Boy Scouts themselves.” 

With that all setiled, plans went rapidly ahead 
for the gathering which will draw representatives 
from al] over the world. 


i 


Cops Going to School 


N2 BELLS rang for the opening of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s “school house” for law 
enforcement officers last week. 

Into the assembly room on the fifth floor of 
the Department’s new building trooped 22 serious 
police officials intent on finding out what makes 
a Special Agent a “national threat.” (See photo- 
graph at bottom of page.) 

Before classes in scientific crime detection, 
criminal law and many other related subjects 
began, the officers who came from every section 
of the country heard Attorney General Cum- 
mings say that “Crime has slopped over * * * 
State lines and has become a national problem.’ 








to the AAA, drought, devaluation of the dollar, and normal recov- 
In the last two weeks little change has occurred, except in 
the price of meat which is still rising. The chart is drawn ac- 
cording to official Government figures, and 1913 prices are used 
(See col. 5). 





Lest the pupils be too impressed with the func- 

tion of the special agents, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
asked them for constructive criticism, saying 
that his men had “no corner on the brain mar- 
ket.” , 
As “new missionaries of good will” in coop- 
eration between Federal, State and local police, 
the men will go through a rigorous training. 
From a study of ballistics to night-shooting, their 
course will parallel that of the special agent. 





Watchdog For Consumer 


‘7HEN the Blue Eagie shea its feathers the 
function of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
became non-existent. Created under the NIRA, 
it was an innovation in Government whereby 
there was established an agency devoted solely 
to the consumer as such. 

Last week the office of Adviser on Consumers’ 
Problems was re-created under the “skeleton” 
NRA by an Executive Order signed by the Presi- 
dent. Heading the organization will be the Yale 
professor, Walton Hale Hamilton, former mem- 
ber of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board. In his 
new capacity, Professor 
Hamilton is charged 
with keeping a. weather 
eye on the problems of 
the consumer. Public 
policies as they affect 
the average consumer 
will be reviewed, and 
should the consumer be 
left out on a limb, it is 
expected that Professor 
Hamilton will plead his case before the President. 
To guard in some degree against such a situation 
the Consumers’ Adviser is specifically established 
to “suggest ways and means to promote larger 
and more economical production of useful goods 
and facilitate the maintenance and betterment of 
the American standard of living”. 





W. H. Hamilton 
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SCHOOL FOR SLEUTHS—TRAINING LOCAL POLICE 


Matriculation day at the Department of 
Justice in Washington as 22 students—law 
enforcement officers in localities throughout 
the country—begin their study, under Federal 
direction, of modern scientific crime detec- 
tion and criminal apprehension. In_ the 
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center, behind the microphones, are, left to 
right: J. Edgar Hoover (in white suit), Chief 
of the Bureau of Investigation; Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings; and Hugh H. 
Clegg, dean of the school. . 


The Vexing Problem 
of Food Prices 


Costs Still far Below 1929, But 
Consumers Go on Warpath 


RAMATIC rises in the cost of food in recent 

months have taken the ordinary market- 

basket from its position in the pantry and thrust 
it into the limelight of public discussion. 

More than that, it has from time to time be- 
come the symbol of revolt among housewives, 
now manifest in a stubborn picketing of retail 
shops, sometimes resulting in delegations to the 
National Capital, where officials’ offices have been 
“invaded” by groups of militant consumers want- 
ing to know the whys and wherefores of rising 
food costs. 


BARGAIN MEMORIES VIVID 


Bargains, like happy days, have a way of lin- 
gering fondly in consumers’ memories. For this 
reason: When the housewife goes to market to- 
day and finds beef selling at 40 cents a pound 
for sirloin or 16 cents for plate, she probably does 
not have to be reminded of the days when she 
could buy the same for 8 to 10 cents less a pound. 

Assume for a moment a market basket con- 
taining a supply of 15 kinds of foods. In the 
basket is found sirloin steak, plate beef, bread, 
flour, pork chops, cheese, milk (fresh), butter, 
eggs, oranges, potatoes, canned tomatoes, coffee, 
Sugar and lard. Assume, also, that the same 
foods in the same amount have gone into that 
marKet basket ever since 1929. What has hap- 
pened to the cost of the market basket? 

In 1929 the cost of this market basket stood 
at $4.12. Then came the depression. Prices of 
all kinds started tumbling. Down came retail 
food prices. Down also, add officials, came 
farmers’ prices. By July, 1931, the cost of the 
same market-baskel dropped to $2.93. But the 
end was not in sight. By July, 1933, the market- 
basket reached boticm. Its price then was $2.40. 

Then the price tide turned. The agricultural 
recovery program with its benefit payments to 
farmers, processing taxes, and the drought began 
to shoot the prices of food skyward. Two weeks 
ago the same market basket which sold for $2.40 
in 1933 was selling for $3.00. (See illustration 
at left.) 


WHY THE PRICES ARE RISING 


To these figures, officials answer: 

1—The rise in food prices has been from a 
very low level. If present prices are compared 
with prewar levels the increase in food prices 
has been less than the rise in prices of most 
commodities bought by consumers. 

2.—Some advances in food prices were neces- 
sary if farmers were to get a more adequate pur- 
chasing power so they, as consumers, might help 
to raise city workers’ purchasing power. 

But scores of consumers noticing how deeply 
meat bills are cutting into their family budgets 
do not see it that way. Already the stirrings of a 
“consumers’ revolt” have been heard. As a re- 
sult the commonplace market-basket probably 
has all the ingredients of a national issue. 

The following table prepared by the Retail 
Price Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows current food prices compared with those of 
the same period in other years: 

July 15 July 15 July 15 July 16 
1929 1931 1933 1935 





cents cents cents cents 
Sirloin steak, 11b..... 52% 39 29's 40% 
Plate beef P ecce 21% 1342 92 16 
Bread, white ” .... 9 To 7 8'4 
Flour, wheat ” .... 5 312 4 5 
Pork crops - coos 99% 32 18 37 
Cheese ” coe 26 23% 25 
Milk, fresh, 1 qt..... 14% 12 10% 11% 
Butter, 1 Ib. ......e. 58% 3114 31 30% 
Mees, 1 GOR. .ncsccce 2812 2412 33% 
Oranges, 1 doz. .... 45 38 28% 32 
Potatoes, 1 Ib. ...... 4 2'2 3's 2 
Tomatoes, canned1llb. 11 8 72 8" 
Ce. & Me vax sudes 4916 3214 27 2514 
Sugar | aa tuheas 6's 542 52 5% 
Lard, pure, 1 Ib...... 1814 13 10 19% 
TO i nkciscrcvene $4.12 $2.93 $2.40 $3.00 
DEREK Fox. 
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“MORNING HOUR” in the Senate. The first two 
hours of each day’s session in the Senate, during 
which bills, resolutions and petitions and com- 
mittee reports are presented. 

. © + 

“LEGISLATIVE DAY” in the Senate. The Sen- 
ate (more rarely the House), sometimes recesses 
at the close of day’s business, instead of adjourn- 
ment, to allow pending business to be taken up in 
the following session with a minimum inter- 
rv. on of routine business. Senate th‘: --ar had 
a “legislative day” from May 13 to July 26; once 
it had a “legislative day” lasting six months. 

“DEMAND THAT THE WORDS BE TAKEN 
DOWN.”—In the House of Representatives a rule 
obtains that if a member be called to order for 
violating the rules by offensive words in debate, 
the words are written at the clerk’s desk from the 
stenographer’s notes and read aloud to the House, 
which then may censure the Member and ex- 
punge the offensive words from the Congressional 
Record. 

CLARK AMENDMENT.—Proposed amendment 
to Social Security Bill which would permit reten- 
tion by employers of existing old-age annuity 
plans and provide a joint committee to study 
principle involved with intent to enact such as 
a separate measure, either at this or the next 
session of Congress. 
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Washington laws forbidding trap- 
ping cannot apply, the suits main- 


brought by fishermen in the Oregon 
courts. Oregon and Washington are 
given joint control of the river un- 


Mayo DvuDLEY. 


(COSMETICS, CHEWING GUM and 

“candies, all amusements with 
admission fee of more than 25 cents, 
boxing and wrestling matches and 
football and baseball games are to 
provide a fund by taxation to meet 
the cost of proposed old age pen- 
Sions in Tennessee. 


A special election in Oklahoma on | 


Sept. 24 will pass judgment upon a 
proposa! for an old-age pension sys- 
tem. There is opposition among 
business men to saddling the costs 
on the taxpayers. 

More than three million dollars 
has been appropriated by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature to meet the cost 
of pensions for the blind. There 
were 4,194 blind persons on the rolls 
on May 31; approximately 9,600, it 
is estimated, are eligible to pay- 
ments ranging to a maximum of $30 
monthly. 

To consider and recommend a 
system of old age pensions and other 
social legislation for Kentucky, to 
be coordinated with prospective 


Federal cooperative legislation, Gov-. 


ernor Ruby Laffoon has appointed 


an advisory commission of 18 mem- | 


bers. 
x * * 


INTERSTATE LEGAL COUNSEL 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
Attorneys General will estab- 
lish in Chicago this Fall an inter- 
state clearing house of legal opin- 
ions in conjunction with the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. 
Interstate compacts and adminis- 
trative agreements were considered 
at the first meeting as a national 





Age Pension Systems and Taxes to Meet| 


the Cost—Interstate Cooperation— 
Issues in Texas Elections 





organization at Hartford, Connecti- | 


cut, two months ago. At that time 
the clearing house projects was sug- 
gestea 

An agency through which states 
attorneys general may readily ex- 
change ideas and information on is- 
sues of the moment was proposed by 
Paul Dever, attorney general of 
Massachusetts. Henry W. Toll, ex- 
ecutive director of the Council of 
State Governments, sees in the move 
a closer working union of the State 


officials whose task it is to untangle | 


legal conflicts between States and 
their citizens. 

About 35 secretaries of state as- 
sembled at St. Paul last week. The 
group afterwards visited Duluth and 
Lutzen in Minnesota and Port Ar- 
thur and Port Williams in Canada. 
Permanent organization under the 
Council of State Governors was dis- 
cussed. 


x*«* * 


BILKING THE BOOKMAKER 


OOKMAKERS IN CALIFORNIA— 
bookmaking is a lawless vocation 
in that State—have been allowed by 
the State Board of Equalization to 
take out licenses as retail commis- 
sion merchants on payment of as- 
sessments on estimates of gross busi- 
ness, and with an understanding of 


further liability to sales tax on 
specfic transactions. 

The bookmakers—those who ac- 
cept bets on horse races as a means 


of livelihood—seem to have seized | 


upon the idea that the State gov- 
ernment was prepared to close its 
eyes to the illicit character of bet- 
ting in order to swell the coffers 
of the State treasury. 

The joke seems to be on the book- 
makers. The state equalization 
board will license any one or group 
of individuals to do a commission 
business. But that license does not 
provide immunity, where the busi- 
ness is not legal. 


After quite a number of book- | 


makers had paid and posted their 


| license certificates conspicuously as 
| &@ badge of honor and public de- | 


cency, Ray L. Riley, chairman of | 


| the board, made it clear that there 
| was no compromising with crime in 
the procedure; the bookmakers were | 


out just that much money and were 
just as liable as before to law en- 


| forcement raids. 


kkk 
GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE 


ESERTION FOR TWO YEARS, 
voluntary separation 
years, or conviction of felony in- 


| volving moral turpitude with a sen- 


+ + WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING + + 





tence of two or more years, as 
grounds for divorce in the District 
of Columbia, have been added to 
marital unfaithfulness—now the 
only cause—in a measure approved 
by the United States Senate. The 
House of Representatives has still 
to pass upon the proposed legisla- 
tion. 
** 


TEXAS’ ELECTION ISSUES 

EPEAL OF PROHIBITION, pro- 

vision of text books for both 
public and private schools, abolition 
of the fee system of remunerating 
public officials, and adoption of an 
old-age pension system are the four 
important issues before the citizens 
of Texas, this month, when they 
vote on proposed constitutional 
amendments. 

Three other proposed amendments 
are concerned with the right to 
commit the insane without jury 
trials, authority for judges to sus- 
pend sentences in criminal trials, 
and conference of authority ‘to sub- 
mit proposed constitutional amend- 
ments in special sessions of the leg- 
islature. 

Despite state-wide prohibition, it 
is generally conceded that no part 


of the Siate is now dry. Repeal with | 


power in the legislature to establish 


| a State monopoly of the liquor traffic | 
| is proposed in the amendment; next 


year, the voters will pass on a sup- 
plemental amendment to make the 


| State monopoly mandatory. 


| 


for 5 | 


Not only will public schools bene- 
fit, but secular schools would be sup- 


| traps were in Oregon waters. 


plied with free text books under the | 


proposed change in the basic law. 


Furthermore, the legislature would 
have power to fix annually the dis- 
tribution of school funds, abandon- 
ing the present basis of school pop- 
ulation. 

Abolition of the fee system in 
counties of over 20,000 population 
is proposed. Commissioners’ courts 
would decide the method of com- 
pensation in smaller counties. 

The proposed amendment to pro- 
vide an old-age pension system does 
not provide for any property dis- 
qualification. While it is not to be 
anticipated that the well-to-do over 
65 years of age would be included, 
the legislature would have the power 
to change the property disqualifi- 
cation at any time. 


x~** 


INTERSTATE FISHERIES COMPACT 


TENTATIVE BOUNDARY be- 

tween Washington and Oregon 
has been agreed upon by the fish 
departments of the two States, to be 
effective pending final determina- 
tion of the interstate boundary dis- 
pute. This line will apply in de- 
termining whether fishermen are 


der a bill passed by Congress in 1918. ' 








| 
| 


subject to the laws of Washington | 


or to those of Oregon. 

The temporary boundary concerns 
the region in the vicinity of Chinook 
and Point Ellice. Owners of fishing 
traps—many of them Washington 
fishermen—have been asking Oregon 
—which permits trap fishing—for 
licenses on the grounds that their 
Wash- 
ington forbids trap fishing. 

The right to trap fish in the Colo- 
rado river has been asserted in suits 





This Every-Day Muiracle 
Brings You Your Daily Bread 


wo you live in the heart 
of a big city or in a small 
community, the miracle-working 
machine of distribution delivers 
fresh bread and other baked wheat 
products to you every day. 

From wheat to flour to bread. 
From farmer to miller to baker 
and grocer—to you! 

Your baker and your grocer are 
nearby—and if you do not care to 
go out today, you can 
pick up the phone and 
all the bread and rolls 
and bakery specialties 
youneed will be brought 
to your door. 

This you know and 
take for granted. You 
do not have to think of 
the miles that must be 


traveled, the painstaking work 
that must be done by many people 
to supply you with your daily 
bread—fresh, wholesome, and at a 
cost so low that bread is truly your 
greatest bargain in food-energy. 
The nearness of your grocer and 
baker, the smooth functioning of 
distribution are tributes to the 
universal hunger for wheat pro- 
ducts and especially for bread. 
It is the service of the 
miller to make the very 
finest flour, and deliver 
it to your baker and 
grocer, fresh and uni- 
form in quality, so that 
you may always have 
the best of bread. 
General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Some well known General Mills Brands 

















AFTER THAT SWIM 





( GOSH. AFTER ASWIM 
LIKE THAT THERES ONLY 
ONE THING | WANT 

»..A LUCKY. 








AFTER THAT SWIM, 


I'M YOUR BEST FRIEND, 
1AM YOUR LUCKY STRIKE. 





IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


There are no finer tobaccos than those used in Luckies 


Copyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company 
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Peter Grimm 


Realty Expert, Assistant to Secre- 
tary of Treasury 


NEW YORK realtor, Peter Grimm, new ASs- 
“™ sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been active in public financing for many years. 

What Mr. Grimm has to do in his new Federal 
job is in line with his experience in the metropo- 
lis. He represents the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Treasury’s reiations with those agencies of 
the Government concerned with real estate mort- 
gage loans. 

These include the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and 
the Farm Credit Administration. Their com- 
bined business operations run into the billions of 
dollars annually. 

Mr. Grimm's recora in New York City has been 
not only in the real estate field but also in va- 
rious civic activities, especially those having to do 
with municipal finances. 

President of William A. White & Sons, a real 
estate corporation, he also was president of the 
Real Estate Board of New York for four years, 


—Wide World 
New York real estate expert who will oversee 
Uncle Sam's billions of mortgage 
loans on realty. 





He was one of the founders of the Citizens Budget 
Commission, whose studies of municipal finances 
brought about economies in the expenditures of 
the City of New York. 

Mr. Grimm last year received from Columbia 
University the university medal in recognition of 
distinguished public service. He is 49 years old, 
and rose to the rank of major in the Army Avia- 
tion Section in the World War. 





James Lawrence Fly 


Special Counsel for Government 
In Number of Important Cases 


jam LAWRENCE FLY, one-time pupil of Pro- 

fessor Felix Frankfurter at the Harvard Law 
School, acquired his legal fame as Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General. 

As General Solicitor of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, he was one of the counsel in the case 
at New Orleans in which the constitutionality 
of the TVA sale of surplus power was upheld. 

Mr. Fly was born on Washington’s Birthday in 
1898, on a farm in Dallas County, Texas. 

During the World War, Mr. Fly, with Naval 
Academy training, was a midshipman attached 
to vessels in active service. He spent three years 


as a commissioned naval officer on the Pacific 
Coast and in Hawaii, specializing as a judge ad- 
vocate 


in courts-martial cases. Then he re- 





—Harris & Ewing 
Once Navy officer now legal star of magni- 
tude in Government preparation 
of anti-trust cases. 





signed to pursue his law studies, completing his 
Harvard Law School course in 1926. 

Mr. Fly won a victory for the Government in 
the so-called Sugar Institute case in 1932 and he 
figured prominently in the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany case, involving the National Recovery Act. 

In addition, Mr. Fly completed five cases for 
the Government, in behalf of emergency legis- 
lation, including those involving the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the Calistan peach 
packers in California, Florida citrus fruit indus- 
try and milk interests in Chicago and Phila- 
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| John J. O’Connor, Head of House Rules Committee 
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Frank New Yorker With a Flair 


N May 12, 1789, the Society of St. Tammany or 
Columbian Order was founded in New York 
City, to oppose the encroachments of the aristo- 
cratic families and their party led by Alexander 
Hamilton, champion of the propertied classes 
and strong believer in a centralized government, 
To emphasize its opposition to all things Euro- 
pean it called its headquarters the Wigwam. But 
it didn’t become a real political force until Aaron 
Burr stepped in in 1798. 

In 1805, it retired, officially, as a_ politi- 
cal body. securing a State charter as a benevolent 
society under which it still operates. Actually, 
though, Tammany Hall continued to be a rallying 
center for Democratic leadership, and for a cen- 
tury and a third, with few intermissions, it has 
exerted paramount influence in New York. 


LOYAL MEMBER OF TAMMANY 


In the House of Representatives one of its out- 
standing Democratic members, who recently won 
the acclaim of both parties, is John J. O'Connor, 
capable head of the powerful Rules Committee. 

Perhaps Tammany is mentioned too often in 
connection with the name of Representative 
O'Connor. At least it would seem that he thought 
so for he has often remarked that he wished he 
stood in as well with that smooth-running and 
powerful group as popularly supposed. 

Representative O’Connor is a graduate of 
Brown University where he secured his academic 
degree, and the Harvard Law School. He was 
born in Massachusetts in 1885 but on his gradu- 
ation from Harvard in 1911 went to New York 
and began to practice. Either his tongue is as 
adaptable as it is glib or the influences of Har- 
vard’s classic atmosphere were not strong enough 
to blur his native speech for he would never be 
taken for anything but a native New Yorker. 

He soon showed ability as a trial lawyer and 
awoke the interest of the political bigwigs of 
his adopted village who are known for their keen 
eye in picking political timber from among the 
home boys. 

One decade was enough to show his caliber 








and satisfy the powers that he would do them 
proud at Albany, and so he went to the 
legislature with a loyal district behind him which 
kept him there through 1921, 1922 and 1923. And 


-what a varied taste he must please to satisfy 


the electorate of that District (Sixteenth, New 
York). It has for boundaries exclusive Park 
Avenue, the democratic East River and Four, 
teenth Street where the Wigwam itself is located. 


ALBANY TO WASHINGTON 


But before the 1924 term began Legislator 
O’Connor learned that he didn’t need to suc- 
ceed himself. There was something better in 
store for him. The famous W. Bourke Cochran 
had died and the young, blue-eyed, red-headed 
Irishman with a Phi Beta Kappa key on his 
watch-chain and a headful of practical politics, 
who knows how to be caustic or courteous as oc- 
casion demands, was sent to Washington in his 
place. 

Twelve years he has served on the Rules-Com- 
mittee. And he knows his rules. He also knows 
parliamentary procedure and he has the knack 
of untangling a less experienced colleague when 
he begins to wander from the book, without 
offending him. But if the erring gentleman is 
on the other side he also knows how to “burn 
him up” and doesn’t often refrain from doing so. 


Today he holds a high post, one.of the highest 
that any member of Tammany has reached in 
the House, and the organization has had no rea- 
son to regret that they took him into the fold. 


In the race for the Speakership he appeared 
as a “dark horse,” but a little too dark to be seen 
at the finals. He was also pushed for Floor 
Leader and when that job fell to Representative 
Bankhead, Representative O’Connor became 
head of the Rules Committee. 


Long before he stepped into the spotlight he 
was very active as a minority member of the 
Rules Committee. And he and its then Chair- 
man, now Republican Floor Leader, Bertram 
Snell, had many a battle of wits. But they were 
always friendly enemies and they still are the 





—Wide World photo 


For Parliamentary Law 


best of friends. 

One quality which the New York representa- 
tive possesses which has made his work especially 
effective is his ability to team with his col- 
leagues and to keep in touch with the under- 
ground activities of the groups he has to battle, 
both in his own party and among the opposition. 
He works smoothly with Speaker Byrns and with 
the energetic Pat Boland of Pennsylvania, the 
Whip of the House, and there are few dishes 
cooked whose odors fail to reach his sensitive 
political nose, long before they are ready to be 
served. ° 


FRANK AND POPULAR 

He achieved prominence in the Wirt hearings, 
and then soon had the hard job of handling a 
revolt of Democrats both in his own committee 
and in Appropriations over the work-relief ap- 
propriation, But when the measure came to the 
floor he was put in the chair and handled the 
Situation so ably that friends and enemy ap- 
plauded when he stepped down from the ros- 
trum. 

One thing that has contributed to the popu- 
larity of this Irish Yankee is his frankness. In 
his relationship both with his colleagues and with 
the press he is outspoken and he tinges his re- 
marks with a bit of philosophy that reflects an 
education which, however, he makes no point 
to display. When he presided over the House 
on the occasion alluded to, which won him so 
much friendly publicity, keen observers noted 
that his Phi Beta Kappa key was not in evi- 
dence. 

Mr. O’Connor is 01 youthful appearance and 
his now sandy hair, brushed severely back, pro- 
vides a sufficiently leonine crown to a genial face 
to furnish the pugnacity of appearance that his 
eyes, usually twinkling behind tortoise-shelled 
glasses, belie. At the White House he enjoys the 
relationship of an old friend, for his brother was 
a partner in the Roosevelt law firm in days 
gone by. 

He married in 1926 and has a quartet of boys 
which includes twins. 











Admiral A. W. Johnson 


One of the board that Supervises 
All Activities of the Navy 


ASSIGNMENT to the Navy General Hoard, 

which has full supervision of the work of 
the Navy, climaxes the 40 years of duty which 
Rear Admiral Alfred Wilkinson Johnson has 
given to the service. Those decades, afloat 
and ashore, have been full of incident and of 
varied activities. 

During the Spanish-American War he served 
as a midshipman in the squadron commanded 
by Admiral Sampson and later was on duty in 
the Philippines guring the insurrection. 

In the World War he won the distinguished 
service medal for the work he did in command 
of a destroyer in combatting the submarine 


menace and especially for the sinking of an 
enemy underwater boat in October, 1917. 
a hazardous feat, brilliantly carried out. 


It was 





Undeiwood & Underwood 
Naval officer who achieved fame in diplomacy 
in the difficult field of Latin American 
politics 





Three years he served as Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and then was on the 
China Station from 1926 to 1927, when he was 
appointed Director of Naval Intelligence. This 
position he held until June, 1930, when he was 
appointed president of the National Board of 


_.Elections in Nicaragua, with additional rank as 


Minister Plenipotentiary to Nicaragua. 





Frederic A. Delano 


Will Plan Memorial Boulevard to 
Gettysburg Battlefield 


“REDERIC A. DELANO has often been styled 
one of the fathers of city planning. Chicago, 
New York and Washington have had the benefit 
of his ability. Therefore, when the National 
Planning Board was set up, Mr. Delano was made 
a member of the advisory committee. 

Mr. Delano’s nephew—Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
has just appointed him to an additional post. He 
will serve on the commission for a Washington- 
Lincoln Memorial Gettysburg. Boulevard con- 
necting the Lincoln Memorial in Washington with 
the Gettysburg Battlefield in Pennsylvania. 

Frederic A. Delano was born in Hong Kong, 
China, 72 years ago. In his early boyhood, he 
was brought to Newburgh, N. Y., where he lived 
until ready to enter Harvard. 

Graduated from Harvard, he launched into the 
then expanding field of railroading. Beginning 
as an apprentice machinist with the Burlington 
he rose to be president of the Wheeling & Lake 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
Pioncer in city planning to supervise memorial 
boulevard connecting Washington and 
the field of Gettysburg. 





Erie, the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway, 
the Wabash (later becoming one of its receivers), 
and president of the C. I. & L. 

Then Mr. Delano turned to finance. He was ap- 
pointed to the Federal Reserve Board, and desig- 
nated as vice-governor. However, after four years 
he resigned to enter the Army when he was as- 
signed to duty with General Atterbury, director 
general of Transportation, at Tours, France. 

Although taking some active part in railroad 
affairs after the war, Mr. Delano turned to other 
interests, too. He served as chairman of the 
Regional Plan of New York and Environs, and 
chairman of the Parks and Planning Commision 
of Washington. 
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AUGUST in the Capital this year 
“™ finds the unusual spectacle of 
Congress still in session, the usual 
amount of mid-Summer heat, and 
the prospect that activities of the 
season may be heightened by two 
important conventions. 

First comes the Golden Jubilee 
Convention of the American Phila- 
telic Society, which will be held 
from Aug. 12 to 16. 

After the Philatelists come the 
Boy Scouts. More than 25,000 of 
them are scheduled to encamp in 
Washington for the annual Jam- 
boree, attended by Scouts from all 
over the world. 


~* tk 


ON CAPITOL HILL 
A bill authorizing the Federal 


Government to acquire the estate of | 


Patrick Henry for a national monu- 
ment has been passed by the Senate. 

* * * The four flags flown over the 
Capitol 


country which officially may be 
flown after sundown. 
* * * Senator Johnson of Califor- 


nia is the only Senator without an | 


office in the Senate Office Building. 

* * * When Senate pages learned 
that Senator McNary and his wife 
had adopted a baby they took up a 
collection and bought a handsome 


silver spoon as a present for the | 


baby. 
* * * More marble was used in the 
new Supreme Court building, ac- 


cording to David Lynn, Architect of | 


the Capitol, than in any other build- 
ing in the United States, and prob- 
ably in the' world. 

* * * Senator Long carefully edits 
most of the stenographic transcript 
of speeches he delivers in the Sen- 
ate. 

* * * Major William T. Roy, As- 
sistant Parliamentarian of the 
House, has more official titles than 
anyone else at the Capitol. Most 
novel is that of “Admiral of the 
Great Navy of the State of 
Nebraska.” 

¢ ¢& @ 


HUNTER DISAPPOINTED 
EPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM, of 
Massachusetts, big game hunter 

and world traveler, says that the 

present session has,lasted so long 
that it is now too late for him to go 
abroad this year to hunt big game. 


The favorite hunting ground of | 


Mr. Tinkham is British East Africa, 
where he has a record of killing six 
leopards. His kill in the course of 
his experience as a big game hunter 
has included lion, leopards, chetah, 
rhinoceros, wild water buffalo, 
eland, hartebeest, ratel, gazelles, 
antelopes, elephants, and zebras. 

The most dangerous big game 
animals, according to Mr. Tinkham, 
are the water buffalo and the ele- 
phant. 


during night sessions of | 
Congress are the only flags in this | 


Since 1887 Mr. Tinkham has been | 
to Europe 23 times and has gone | 


around the world twice. 
x**k 
CAPITAL MISCELLANY 
ECRETARY of the Interior Ickes 
rises at 6:15 o’clock every morn- 
ing, no matter how late he may have 
been up the night before. He dis- 


\ 


closed the details of his routine | 


when reporters called his attention 


to rumors that his customary rising | 


hour is 4:30 a. m. 

* * * The White House grounds 
are considered to have a true reai 
estate value, regardless of historical 
value, of more than $22,000,000. 

* * * Perhaps the Works Progress 
Administration has decided to em- 
ploy industry’s methods of labor 
saving. Colonel G. D. Babcock, who 
is one of the country’s leading ex- 
perts on industrial efficiency, has 
been employed by WPA as a con- 
sultant. 

* * * Army officers have proved 
to be good students at Harvard. 
Four out of seven officers who re- 
cently completed the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, graduated with dis- 
tinction ‘while the other three 
ranked near the top of the class. 
Captain Andrew D. Hopping led the 
Army delegation, ranking tenth in 
the class of nearly 300 students. 

* * * Waddy B. Wood of Virginia, 
who designed the new Interior De- 
partment building, is the first 
Southern architect who has had the 
honor of designing a major govern- 
mental structure in Washington 
since Robert Mills, from South Caro- 
lina, attained eminence as a Capital 
architect. 

** * A group of prominent New | 
Deal officials who have found it 
difficult to keep up with their cus- | 
tomary sports during the rush of 
Government business have organized 
a gym class. 

* * * Virginia’s State Commis- 
sioner oi Game and Inland Fisheries 
has given President Roosevelt a 
complimentary State fishing license. 


Guinn Nrxon. 
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1. Italian Diem Encamp i in East Africa 

















4. Mr. Phillips Replies to Dr. Leitner 
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6. The hota Mystery Bomber Ready for Flight 
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Diplomacy at Home 


‘Y7ORLD unrest is creating start- 
ling reverberations in the United 
States. 

Despite the fact that the United 
States is drawing more closely into its 
isolated shell and is following the ad- 
monition of its first President against 
“foreign entanglements,” the closely- 
knit nature of the modern world 
lays international problems on the 
American doorstep. 


The Department of State finds it- 
self in one of the busiest periods otf 
its peace-time history. For, although 
America is not directly concernd in 
such turmoil as the Ethiopian-Italian 
imbroglio, and the economic and mil- 
itary difficulties of the large powers, 
her interests in peace require close 
attention to impending events. 


EYES ACROSS THE SEA 


Across the ocean, as Great Britain 
and France seek to prevent actual 
outbreak of warfare between Italy 
and Ethiopia, the eyes of the nation 
are sharply focused, following the de- 
tails of the arbitration plan that has 
been proposed and the feeble efforts 
of the League of Nations to sustain 
itself during a crisis 

The United States, the President has 
said, is not directly concerned in this 
affair. Its interests are concerned with 
it only indirectly—merely in the effect 
it has on general world peace. “I wish 
to voice the hope of the people and 
the Government of the United States,” 
said the President, “that an amicable 
solution will be found and that peace 
will be maintained.” 

In the meantime, despite the 
fact that Italy and Ethiopia have 
accepted the formula for peace 
devised by Great’ Britain and 
France, despite the fact that the 
League Council is scheduled to as- 
semble in another month to discuss 
the situation, and that negotiators are 
seeking “a way out,” Italy is mobiliz- 
ing 60,000 more of its troops for East 
African service, to add to those now 
stationed there.in forts (Photo No. 1). 


And at the sante time;~Ethiopia, 
fearful that negotiations may fall 
through, is mobilizing its own forces, 
and is going through regular military 
preparations (Photo No. 2). 


NEUTRALITY POLICY 

The possibility that war might break 
out im the face of peace negotiations, 
is concerning American officials, since 
they are naturally zealous of safe- 
guarding the position of the United 
States. The foreign affairs commit- 
tees of Congress, with the aid of the 
State Department, are shaping a neu- 
tvality policy. This past week, R. Wal- 
ton Moore, Assistant Secretary of State, 
discussed the situation with Chairman 
Sam McReynolds (Photo No. 3, left to 
right) and other members of the 
House Committee, while other officials 
considered the matter in sessions of 
the Senate committee. 

Striking attention to foreign com- 
plications was brought before the na- 
tion as a result of a protest from 
Germany, delivered by Rudolph Leit- 
ner, Charge d’Affaires of the Reich 
Embassy, which was answered by the 


United States, through William 
Phillips, United States Under-Secre- 
tary of State. (Photo No. 4, right to 
left). 


COOL REJOINDER 


The protest concerned the tramp- 
ling of- the swastika banner, Reich 
emblem (Photo No. 5), as a result of 
riot staged by communists in New 
York City aboard a German liner. The 
the incident “unfor- 
tunate” and called attention to the 
fact that it “was in no sense due to 
neglect on the part of the American 


authorities.” 
Finally, disarmament, or rather 
armaments, is providing a _ thorny 


problem for the United States. Great 


Britain’s announced intention of pro- 
ceeding with a large ship construc- 
tion program following the actual de- 
mise of the London Naval Treaty in 
1936, leaves the way open for Amer- 
ica to follow suit. Thus far, this coun- 
try’s plans extend to building up its 
naval defenses to the point permitted 
by the Treaty. 


But as far as military defenses are 


concerned, the United States intends 
to proceed in building up its air force 
to adequate proportions. 
week saw test flights of a new giant. 
mystery ship, a huge Army bomber 


This past 


(Photo No. 6), which may forecast 
great advances in American military 
aviation. 


And so, the repercussions in this 


country which are resulting from do- 
mestic policies of foreign countries, 
and from 
bringing about a paradoxical combi- 
nation of greater interest in events 
abroad and a greater determination 
to stand apart from foreign troubles 


international disputes, is 


ALLAN SHERMAN 
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| listing the seasons on all wildfowls 





'of body energy. Karo is easily digested and assimilated. 
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Rigid Hunting Rules | 
to Save Wild i 


ont led 


zmmer Sun and Water 
Tun your HAI R! 


Acts to Prevent) 
Extinction of Species 


‘THE open season on ducks this 

Fall will have many “strings” at- 
tached 

For the first time in American 
wildfowling, duck hunters will hunt 
under ultra-rigid regulations. The 
new Migratory Bird Treaty Act reg- 
ulations, recommended by the Bio- 
logical Survey, adopted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and ap- 
proved in a proclamation by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week, has for 
its purpose the preservation of 50 
per cent of the normal duck hatch. 
Flying south from Canada this Fall, 
approximately 24,000,000 ducks will 
settle on United States territory. 
The average kill by duck hunters 
for a single season is estimated at 
9,000,000. This year officials esti- 
mate that only 6,000,000 ducks will 
fall at the hands of hunters under 
the new regulations. 


EXTINCTION FEARED 
Canvasbacks and. redheads, spe- 
cies nearest the danger point of ex- 





ummer your HAIR demands special 


tinction, will be protected by the In S 
elimination of sink-boxes, sneak 
boats, and open-water shooting, care — Vitalis and the 60-Second Workout 


practices which have been the chief 
methods of taking these species. 

Other regulations prohibit shoot- 
ing over baited water or land and 
the use of live decoys. Heretofore, 
States have been zoned during the 
hunting seasons. This Fall there 
will be only two zones, northern 
and southern. During the 30-day 
season shooting will be legal only 
between 7 a. m. and 4 p. m. Some 
bag limits have been reduced. Pos- 
session of more than 10 ducks in a 
one-day bag is illegal. 


T’S easy to see why Summer’s 
so harmful to hair... When 
every day, the sun burns and 
bleaches it... And every day, 
the necessary oils get flushed 
away by shower, pool or surf. 
No wonder it gets dry, feels 
harsh, looks badly. 

Give your hair the care it 
needs — Vitalis and the 60-Sec- 
ond Workout. Use Vitalis 
freely. Use it often. Rub it in 
hard .. . And watch your hair 
take on new vitality. New cir- 
culation starts. The pure vege- 
table oils of Vitalis replenish 
the lost natural oils. Loose dan- 
druff is defeated . . . you're 
giving your hair a chance. 

Brush your hair—and look at 
it. It looks healthy. No “‘patent- 
leather” shine to it. Just a good- 
looking, natural lustre. Buy 
Vitalis today at your druggist’s. 





50 SECONDS to rub—natural 
oils are restored, circulation 
quickens, your hair takes on 
new life. 


10 SECONDS to comb and 
brush—your hair looks rich, 
lustrous, with no unnatural 
“patent-leather” look. 


The 3-shell limit placed on auto- 
loading and repeating shotguns last 
February will take effect this Fall, 
and the new regulations provide 
that hunters may not use a shot- 
gun larger than 10 gauge. 

Geese, brant, jacksnipe, coot and 
ducks may be shot in northern 
States from Oct. 21 to Nov. 19. In 
southern States the season will run 
from Nov. 20 to Dec. 19. 

The regulations bar an open sea- 
son on wood ducks, ruddy ducks, 


buffehead ducks, Roos’s geese and ey ah ; 
swans. Snow geese may not be shot silt BP y Page Bape ee oy 


and hair. When he says 
Vitalis —take his advice. 


VITALIS 


KEEPS HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 


the Atlantic 





in Florida nor in 
States. 


Copies of the new regulations 


and bag limits may be obtained as 
soon as they are available from the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 






































GET IT FROM __ 
THE FOODS YOU EAT 


Siéun great writer said: 
““We are what we eat.” In 
other words, eat the right 
food to feel right. A won- 
derful combination isa glass 
of milk sweetened with two tablespoons of Karo. Karo improves the flavor 
of milk and increases its energy value. 

Make Karo a part of your daily diet—have it served on pancakes, 


waffles, bread, hot biscuits, cereals, etc. 


Karo contains a generous amount of Dextrose, one of the direct sources 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 


TABLE SYRUP 
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Press Backs Plan 
Of Jobs For Needy 


REQUIREMENT THAT RELIEF 
RECIPIENTS WORK IS HAILED 
AS SOUND POLICY 











The movement to clear Federal relief 
rolls by insisting that men drawing such 
relief must take work when offered is 
hailed by the press as a whole as a just 
effort. This was brought to a head by 
the demand for labor in harvest fields. 
Of the commenting papers 61 per cent 
think that there has been much error in 
the administration of relief while 39 per 
cent argue that the relief administration 
should not be blamed for able-bodied 
men being on relief when there were no 
jobs to which they could be transferred. 


6¢G TRONGEST of all the indictments against the 

New Deal poor relief system,” declares the 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “is what has been 
happening in some agricultural States. Drastic 
steps will be needed to cure the evils of the 
American relief system, evils which perhaps will 
not be eradicated so long as there is a relief 
system.” 

“What is to be feared,” in the opinion of the 
Providence Bulletin (Ind.), “is that the will to 
work has been destroyed in many people. This 
nation will not tolerate the existence of a relief 
vested interest. Drastic action in the Middle 
West was prompted primarily to show that such 
a potential vested interest cannot be allowed to 
thrive.” 


BEST OF A BAD SITUATION 

The Government decree that “those who will 
not work shall not eat” is stated by the Muske- 
gon (Mich.), Chronicle (Ind.) to be an “ancient 
rule,” and that paper offers the favorable analy- 
sis of the attitude of the Government, with the 
statement: 

“To deny abuse of welfare relief, that many 
unworthy have received assistance and that 
thousands are worse off in morale today than 
they would have been had they been compelled 
to “manage to get along,” would be foolish. The 
evidences of degeneration are on every hand. 

“But there never has been a depression be- 
fore when the population had become so thor- 
oughly industralized, and hence dependence on 
industry for a living. Leaving the unemployed 
to ‘get along’ would have meant starvation.” 

“As the situation now stands the big plan is 
not working out; six months have gone by and 





Press Indorses 


Glass Bank Bill 


ONLY ONE COMMENT IN TEN 
CRITICIZES THE ARGUMENTS 
OF VIRGINIA SENATOR 











Financial safeguards proposed by Sena- 
tor Glass in the revised Banking Bill, 
passed by the Senate, are viewed as nec- 
essary by 89 per cent of the newspapers 
commenting. The feature of the new 
bill most strongly indorsed is the elimi- 
nation of political control. 

The Glass form of the bill, as framed 
by the subcommittee in the Senate, has 
no exclusive right to public support, in 
the judgment of 11 per cent of the press, 
which finds advantages in control by the 
central authorities. 


UCH of the comment on passage of the Glass 

version of the banking bill is in praise of the 
success of the Virginia Senator in carrying his 
ideas through to victory. He is credited by the 
Providence Bulletin (Ind.) with “a magnificent 
performance,” and by the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 
with a “striking victory for facts over hopes and 
preconceptions”. 


STYLED PERSONAL VICTORY 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) calls it 
“an amazing personal triumph”, and the New 
York Times explains: 

“Senator Glass performed the extraordinary 
feat of obtaining a unanimous committee report 
and then of taking his measure through the Sen- 
ate without the change even of a punctuation 
mark. 

“It is greatly to be hoped that the bill will now 
receive the support of the Administration and 
the approval of the House.” 


THEORY OF THE BILL 

Liberal banking ideas are upheld by the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository (Ind.), with the belief that 
“the driver is the thing, not the system”, and the 
New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.) 
argues: 

“It is still apparent, of course, that the unified 
banking system is the best banking system. How 
far practical circumstances justify exceptions 
from a truism acceptable to everyone has always 
been the American bank dilemma. 

“Mr. Eccles, of course, is merely thrusting the 
theory to its ultimate conclusion; Senator Glass, 
while resisting this final application, would agree 
to the philosophy as he has agreed in his long 
espousal of the reserve system and the theory of 
central banking. 

“It is now apparent that the banking mechan- 
ism will sooner or later have to face a major 
inflation; the present act, as finally adopted, will 
then receive its test by fire.” 


oT 
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GOVERNMENT | 
BOONDOGGLING 





Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News. 


He’s Getting a Terribly Sore Throat 














only three months remain until Nov. 1,” as- 
serts the New York World-Telegram (Ind.), one 
of the supporters of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

“The controlling difference,” advises the San 
Francisco Crronicle fRep.), “is that on the real 
job the man will be expected to work, while on 
the political relief job he can get by without 
raising a sweat. There he is not a hired hand, 
he is a voter. 

“Yet there are folks who insist that these re- 
lief jobs ought to be paid for at the same wages 
as real jobs. If this were done, in the Middle 
West at least, it is clear that the farmers could 
never get in their wheat. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 

“Mathematically,” explains the Portland Ore- 
gonian (Rep.), “the attitude of the men is justi- 
fied. They are paid 40 cents or more an hour 
on relief. They are provided with transporta- 
tion, and the work is near the homes, where they 
can be with their families. 

“Harvest jobs take them afield, and do not, 
on the whole, provide increased income. At the 
same time families must be left behind. And at 
the same time preferential position on the relief 
rolls must be sacrificed.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


Where Size is Wanted 

The new Administration trend is said to be 
hostility to bigness in business; except, of course, 
in the matter of taxes—New York Times. 

x * * 
Aftermath of Sharing 

Our financial sharpers overlook one of the 
amusing possibilities in having to divide their 
wealth. Think of the sport in winning it back.— 
La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune. 

ea ¢ 
Foreign Brain Trust? 

If, as Representative Tinkham contends, the 
President is “dominated and controlled by the 
British Foreign Office,” that does a lot to exoner- 
ate Drs. Tugwell and Moley.—/ndianapolis Star. 

* * * 
Can’t Please Everybody 

It is futile to try to please everybody. Even 
the United States Supreme Court can’t do it— 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

x * x 
Rich Ever a Target 

They keep saying that this “soak-the-rich” 
idea is an old one. That’s true—Robin Hood had 
the idea years ago.—Flint (Mich.) Journal. 

es & 


Around the Corner? 

A local viewer-with-alarm points out that if 
old-time prosperity does not show up before 
October, 1936, it is legally dead—Chester (Pa.) 
Times. 

* * * 
Would Avoid the Heat 

As we understand it, Congress wants to ad- 
journ to escape Washington heat both solar and 
Presidential—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, 

*x* * x 


Happy State of Being 

The average man’s idea of comfortable cir- 
cumstances would be to have enough money to 
be scared to death about a share-the-wealth 
program.—Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

* kK Ox 
“Is Writ Sarkastic” 

After successfully marketing several bond is- 
sues, the head of the concern calls the pur- 
chasers a lot of crooks because they bought the 
bonds to their business advantage. Where do we 
go from here?—New York Sun. 
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Cartoonist Temple in the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


“Welcome, Big Boy, We’re Been Waiting 
Bed 


For You! 











Tax-Exempt Securities 


From the New York Sun (1nd.): 
THE President’s objection to investment in tax- 

exempt securities would cause a smile if it 
were not a serious thing for the Chief Executive 
to hold up to obloquy citizens whose sole offense 
has been to find out what their legal rights are 
and act accordingly. Only a few months ago Mr. 
Roosevelt was photographed in the act of buying 
the first of the baby-bonds issued to coax money 
out of hiding. These bonds are tax exempt; the 
public is still officially urged to buy them. Will 
Mr. Roosevelt next be photographed in the act 
of denouncing the holders of these securities? 

x * * 

From the Baltimore Evening Sun (Dem.): 
THE question of tax exemption of securities is 

all mixed up, too, with the general problem 
of exempting institutions from taxation. For 
various tax-exempt bodies, such as insurance 
companies, and endowments, are also large 
holders of tax-exempt securities. So it wouldn’t 
matter to them whether or not the bond ex- 
emptions were removed. They’d still be exempt 
from taxation. 











RISO LA LLE SOLIS SLIT ORBLE ELE LLLOELL IOS SLLIGEE cakan 


(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maxrmium interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Counting the Cost 

Sir:—What the voters in this country 
should do and speedily is to insist 
upon capable, brave statesmen being 
sent to Congress—not politicians. 

The myth of a great leader is over. 
We need a level-headed Congress, who 
know their duties and do them. If we 
should defeat every Congressman who 
is seeking re-election because he has 
secured new post offices, relief set-ups, 
and the big public works projects, we 
should come nearer having statesmen. 
It is the politicians who voted as de- 
manded by the President who have the 
largest plums. 

Let the citizens remember that * * * 
by their back-breaking tax burdens 
they are going to pay for these things 
and their Congressmen have not done 
them a favor but added to their bur- 
oe? &*, 

If we had real men in Congress, 
Roosevelt. would be facing impeachment 
charges now. * * * 

Had the President kept his hands off, 
the people would have found their way 
out and we should have been on solid 
ground. We are going to have to start 
over again, working for ourselves, sav- 
ing for ourselves without interference 
from the President—and we are going 
to pay the bills for his experiments. 

The resentment at being taken in is 
going to be surprising to those brain 
trusters and politicians who do not 
realize they have lost their “easy” audi- 
ence. L. J. JOHNSON. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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“Broke, Bent and Busted” 

Sir:—Private capital, beginning with 
1922, “unionized,” but so far as I’m 
able to deduce from your written opin- 
ions, you have not made this discovery. 
Since 1929 this capital has been on a 
strike, and as usual, places the hlame 
for its strike upon labor and the poli- 
tical interference since the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

The most astounding thing is that 
those in the upper realm of thought 
and publicity, politics and business ap- 
parently assume that mass puchasing 
power still remains in the hands of Mr. 
Average Man, and that all needed to 
get this power to buy in motion is to 
ballyhoo the air and press and platform, 
to say to the people, “Here it is, come 
and get it.” But strangely enough, the 
people haven’t made a gesture, even, in 
that direction. Why? They’re broke, 
bent and busted. Their old securities 
have become worthless. Their spirits 
are killed and their old ambitions fast 
slipping their moorings—not by thou- 
sands, but by the millions. Is it yet 
possible that upper bracket thought 
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and publicity, politics and business have 

not made this discovery? 

Shawnee, Okla. ALBERT VOSE. 
x«rk 


Wants Taxpayers’ Strike 

Sir:—I, for one, am getting thor- 
oughly fed up on learned bla-bla in ex- 
posing the fallacies of Government as 
expounded by the inbred LaFoliettes, 
Roosevelts, Tugwell’s, etc. They are of 
that group who having never spent a 
dollar other than an inherited or tax- 
payer’s dollar are naturally revelling 
in your squirming from their cream 
puff audacity. I, for one, am getting 
disgusted with your defensive tolerance 
towards this bunch of economic morons 

The smartest organization in this 
land is the American Federation of 
Labor. * * * More power to them, for 
that is democracy, i. e. the guts to de- 
mand justice and then be ready to raise 
ten kinds of hell for it. Yet the A. F 
L. consists of but a handful of what 
of an American Federation of Taxpay- 
ers would be. 

Do you think for a second that Mr. 
Roosevelt would do as he has done, had 
there been an A. F.of T.P.? * * * Do you 
think we would have Huey Longs, La- 
Follettes, Thomases, Tugwells, Patmans, 
etc., in public office? They are there 
because of the well taken assumption 
that the giant body of taxpayers are 
utterly helpless. 

Money was the ancient power, it is 
the modern power, it is the current 
power and it always will be the power 
The taxpayers produce this power and 
it is up to them as to just whether 
they want this kind of government * * * 
We would be far better off if we did 
not have any Federal Government than 
the kind we have now. G. TOMILSON. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Sticking With President 

Sir:—What would you have done 
had you been in Franklin Roosevelt's 
place when he took over the Govern- 
ment? * * * Would you let our economics, 
our social, our financial and our moral 
conditions lie dead and useless as they 
were? 

Your efforts are harmful to the coun- 
try, inasmuch as they are spreading dis- 
respect for Government. 

I, for one, will stay with Roosevelt 
to the end, for my condition is better 
and my neighbors are hopeful. I be- 
lieve the Constitution~is safe, for 
safety lies in the minds and hearts 
of the people and not in the discon- 
tent which the Republican National 
Committee seems to represent. 

Palouse, Wash. G. D. KINCAID. 
Se 2 


Fears Fascism 

Sir:—Let me most sincerely thank 
you for the splendid service you are 
giving to the cause of truth, common 
honesty and decency in the realm of 
politics in our beloved country. Your 
editorials are simply superb in their 
trenchant power. * * * 
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Personally, I have become convinced 
that Mr. Roosevelt, from the beginning 
of his Administration (or even before) 
has never for a moment held recovery 
from the depression before him as an 
objective. His preference has been to get 
the country into such a condition that the 
country in sheer despair, would capitu- 
late to the inauguration of an American 
edition of Fascism. If the people of this 
nation ever allow this man to again 
raise his right hand in solemn vow to 
support and defend the Constitution, 
then America may well despair of any 
further attempt at popular govern- 
ment. REV. ALVIN P. KNELL. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Changing the Constitution 

Sir:—Your chief purpose seems to be 
to find fault with and criticize the Presi- 
dent and all his works. 

I would like to know what you think 
of George Washington when he said: 
“If the States individually attempt to 
regulate commerce, an abortion, a many- 
headed monster would issue. If we con- 
sider ourselves to be a united people, 
why not adopt the manners which are 
characteristics of it?” 

What do you think of the views of 
Thomas Jefferson, who commented on 
the Constitution in this wise: “Some 
men look at constitutions with sancti- 
monious reverence and deem them, like 
the Ark of Covenant, too sacred to be 
touched. * * * Each generation is as in- 
dependent as the one preceding it. * * * 
It has then, like them, a right to choose 
for itself the form of government it 
believes most promotive of its own hap- 
piness.” 

If I read them aright, Washington 
and Jefferson reason quite differently 
from you and quite in line with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. D. B. TEAGUE. 
Sanford, N. C. 
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Hit by Processing Tax 

Sir:—I fully endorse your stand 
against the socialistic and destructive 
regime of the present Administration 
and I commend your efforts to save our 
Constitution and our country as a 
democracy. 

My chief income has been dividends 
from a local cotton mill, the mill having 
paid semi-annual dividends until now, 
for the past 20 years or more, but on 
July 1 of this year dividend was omitted 
and the statement of the mill shows a 
big loss this year up to May 1 at which 
time it closed down. The mill's inabil- 
ity to operate at a profit, I understand, 
is mainly due to the processing tax. 
The mill makes coarse goods and was 
unable to pass the tax on to the consum- 
ers. 

I hope your stand for a sane govern- 
ment will yield big results and that the 
one who seems to aspire to be above the 
law and lord over all his brain trust 
will go into oblivion in 1936. And. inci- 
sdentally, there are many voters in this 
section who have revolted against the 
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would-be-king and his chimerical 
schemes. But if his pie counter is not 
destroyed can he be defeated? 
FRANK H. SHEPPARD. 
Commerce, Ga. 
ee 


Guillotine for Critics 

Sir:—Your reference to the recent de- 
cision of the New Orleans Circuit Court 
of Appeals which overruled a little fresh- 
water reactionary down in Birmingham 
who had decreed the TVA has no right 
to sell surplus power was doleful and 
resigned. The TVA is a concrete ex- 
pression of a new and more wholesome 
idea of the functions of a government 
which is being transplated so splendidly 
from a dream in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind 
to the reality of better run homes and 
all the other fine and lasting things 
which cheap power has put within the 
reach of us here in northern Alabama. 

You are the mouthpiece of snivelling 
millionaires who revile their wives for 
giving away the most worn-out of their 
50 suits. * * * 

I truthfully believe that if all our 
people who have been helped by the 
TVA understood the forces that are 
agitating against them and threaten- 
ing to snatch this undiluted blessing 
from their midst, they would be tempted, 
if they weren't Southerners, to set up 
a new guillotine and re-enact some of 
the scenes witnessed by Frenchmen in 
1793 in the Place de la Concorde. 
Athens, Ala. SHELBY E. SOUTHARD. 
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Savings Threatened 

Sir:—Would that every American 
could read your editorials. I agree 
wholeheartedly with them. * * * 

I am one of the forgotten women, one 
of the great middle class, who believes, 
and whose ancestors believed, in thrift, 
saving and careful investment. The util- 
ity holding bill, if passed, will work havoc 
with my savings. But big-hearted Roose- 
velt is blind to our plea—it is pernicious 
propaganda to voice objection to His 
wisdom. FLORENCE E. KENNARD. 
Baltimore, Md. 

x~x*rk 


For the New Deal 
Sir:—I think the majority of thought- 
ful people are for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Our family is. Most of our community 
received their political ideas from old 
fighting Bob La Follette and Senator 
Norris. MRS. SAM CROSSMAN. 
Warrensburg, Ill. 
* * 


Business Jitters 

Sir:—We are sick and disgusted with 
the present party in power. Business 
men all over the land have jitters be- 
cause they don’t know if it is safe to in- 
vest or not. You never know what the 
next step will be at Washington. A rub- 
ber-stamp Congress never will satisfy 
us Middle Western people, and we lost, 
so we think, an old stabilizer when they 
pushed the gold standard off the docks. 
Wausa, Neb. A. J.C. 











Tax Plan of House 
Widely Opposed 


ALL COMMENTING EDITORS FIND 
PROGRAM FAULTY; CHARITY 
EXEMPTION FAVORED 











Tax schedules prepared by leaders of 
the House in response to the President's 
demand for a “soak-the-rich” program 
are generally opposed by the news- 
papers which comment on the tax 
measure. 

The President’s proposal that corpora- 
tions be not allowed credit for gifts to 
charity in income tax statements is sup- 
ported by 13 per cent, opposed by 87 per 
cent of the commenting papers. 

Various editors refer to the tax bill as 
a “hoax,” saying it will yield “only a pit- 
tance.” Some newspapers hold that it is 
a political gesture, involving neither 
revenue nor reform. 


66"M‘HE House Ways and Means Committee,” ac- 

cording to the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Dem.), “has prepared a tax bill, the chief effect 
of which seems to be to slow down business de- 
velopment and put a check upon employment. 
It doesn’t distribute the wealth of the nation, 
balance the budget or reduce the national debt.” 


“SHIRTSLEEVES TO SHIRTSLEEVES’ 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.), com- 
menting on the inheritance taxes, says the Presi- 
dent “shows that he is of the opinion that three 
generations is too long an interval to go from 
shirtsleeves back to shirtsleeves. He would nar- 
row the margin to two generations.” 

“Taking away the incentive to earn money to 
such an extent that industrial progress will be- 
come stagnant,” is condemned by the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), while the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.) concludes as to the effect of the 
levy: 

“The enterprising builders of America who 
have labored to expand their businesses, and in 
doing so have provided employment and helped 
to create more wealth in which all share, would 
be penalized for the benefit of an endlessly ex- 
panding Federal machine, for the hordes of tax 
eaters, instead of legitimate producers and willing 
workers.” 


‘SOCIAL,’ NOT ‘FISCAL’ 

“The taxes are ‘social’ rather tan ‘fiscal,’” in 
the judgment of the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), 
and the Brooklyn Times Union (Rep.) avers that 
they “bear every sign of representing revenge 
rather than revenue.” 

“That the tax bill, so called, will find rough 
Sledding in the Senate,” states the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), “is indicated by the acrid 
comment of Senator David I. Walsh, Massachu- 
setts Democrat, who holds it ‘unfortunate’ that 
the question was not presented as a ‘revenue 
measure rather than a reform measure.’ 

“There are a great many Americans who are 
ready to insist that it is neither a revenue nor 
a reform bill, but a miserable hodgepodge and 
makeshift which will deceive no one in the long 
run, not even the Left-wingers whom the Ad- 
ministration seems so anxious to placate.” 

“As put into legislative shape,” asserts the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “the program 
may be doing the country the one service of 
teaching it how small a revenue can be derived 
from the rich. The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House has now added a paltry $25,000,000 
to the estimated yield from its bill by including 
in its new surtax brackets all personal incomes 
above $50,000. This brings the total to $275,000,- 
000, or less than 7 per cent of this year’s Federal 
deficit.” 


TAX ON BREAD AND BUTTER 


Proclaiming the effect of taxation on all citi- 
zens, the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), 
argues: “If we were to strip every millionaire 
of every dollar he had, we could not balance 
the Federal budget, much less raise appreciably 
the standard of living of the underprivileged. 
Were we to double and treble the taxes on busi- 
ness, we probably would not get an added dol- 
lar of revenue. Instead, we would close many 
weak establishments and increase unemploy- 
ment. *-* *” 


CORPORATION CHARITIES 


In the discussion of corporation charity, the 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), offers the judg- 
ment. 

“While on the one hand President Roosevelt 
is endeavoring to turn back responsibility for re- 
lief to the local units of Government, with the 
other he has cracked down on the whole foun- 
dation of local charity. He has put himself on 
record as opposed to the granting of tax ex- 
emptions on sums contributed by corporations 
to community chests and other charitable in- 
stitutions. 

“What this would mean to local relief is ob- 
vious. According to a statement of Alan Burns, 
head of the National Council of Community 
Chests, 23 per cent of community chest funds 
in 129 communities are donated by corporations.” 

“The corporations make such contributions,” 
charges the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee (Dem.), 
“not for altruistic or charitable reasons, but be- 
cause they are seeking to buy good will. 

“As the President declares, the purchase of 
good will in this manner is opposed to public 
policy. Moreover the investors in corporation 
securities should have some voice in choosing 
the form of charity to which subscriptions are 
made.” 
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NEUTRALITY POLICY.—There is 
a stirring in Congress and the State 
Department that some observers be- 
lieve may result in the adoption of 
a neutrality policy for the United 
States before Congress adjourns. 

In’ the face of an Administration 
suggestion that this issue should not 
be allowed to delay “must” legis- 
lation or adjournment, Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri, 
announced that proponents of pend- 
ing legislation will press for imme- 
diate action. 

Declaring the urgency of the mat- 
ter, Senator Clark said: 

“If Congress should adjourn with- 
out taking action and a general war 
should break out during the recess, 
our Government would be as help- 
less in keeping us out of war as was 
President Wilson after the sailing of 
the first munitions ship during the 


World War.” 
To insure the neutrality of the 
United States should Italy and 


Ethiopia come to the clash of arms, 
Representative Maury Maverick 
(Dem.), of Texas, urged action on 
his resolution setting forth absolute 
neutrality as a definite American 
policy with regard to all foreign con- 
troversies. 

The President's attitude toward 
the Ethiopian dispute has been made 
clear. Interested in 
World Peace, he pointed out, the 
United States has expressed its de- 
sire that the world peace should be 
kept as provided for in the Kellogg- 
Briand pacts outlawing war; but as 
a specific controversy the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute is none of the 
business of the United States, which 
should show its neighborliness by re- 
fraining from interference. 

e & + 
THE ITALO - ETHIOPIAN  DIS- 

PUTE.—To avert war in Africa, 
a formula drawn up by Premier 
Laval of France and Captain R. 
Anthony Eden, British Secretary 
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Renewed Talk of Neutrality Policy— 


Reply to German Flag Note—Italo- 
Ethiopian Dispute at Geneva 





for League of Nations Affairs, has 

received acceptance from the gov- 

ernments of Italy and Ethiopia 

Under the terms: 

The League council is to propose 
resumption of arbitration of the 
UValual border clash, barring consid- 
eration of trontier delimitations; 

Negotiations—outside the juris- 
diction of the League of Nations— 
under the 1908 treaty guaranteeing 
Ethiopian severeignty by Great 
Britain, France and Italy, parties to 
the treaty, are to be undertaken 
without delay; 

The council is to draw up a reso- 
lution providing for another session, 
September 4, to examine the entire 
Italo-Ethiopian situation. 

Itaiy wins the point that the con- 
ciliation commission shall not take 
up the question of frontier delimi- 
tations, and is successful in effect- 
ing a three-power discussion of the 
field of controversy outside of the 
League of Nations. 

Great Britain was successful in 
imposing a set date as a time limit 
for conclusion of arbitration, when 
‘he League of Nations might again 
intervene, and in obtaining accept- 
ance of the British proposal that 
the problem should be considered 
by the three powers before review 
by the League council. 

Ethiopia's plea for consideration 
of frontier rights in the arbitration 
proceedings was discarded, and the 
tri-power consideration of the 
whole Italo-Ethiopian problem was 
carried over Ethiopia’s protest. 
Ethiopia has not yet accepted the 
formula. 

Hope of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that 
an amicable solution would be found 
and that peace would be maintained 
was voiced by President Roosevelt. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, of the British 
ministry, in the Parliament sug- 
gested the possibility of British 
guarantees to Italy against aggres- 
sién by Ethiopia in the border Ital- 
ian colonies. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
leader of the Liberal party, de- 
manded British intervention to pre- 
vent war, and declared that British 
have the greatest interest in pre- 
venting what may be regarded as a 
conflict between white and black 
races with possible repercussions in 
other continents. 

ae 

AN “UNFORTUNATE” INCIDENT. 
: —‘It is unfortunate that, 
spite of the sincere effort of the 
police * * * the German national 
emblem should * * * not have re- 
ceived that respect to which it is 
entitled.” 

This sentence, in the formal note 
replying to the “emphatic protest” 
of the German government against 
the anti-Nazi demonstration aboard 
the German steamship “Bremen” in 
New York harbor, embodies the 
measure of responsibility assumed 
by the American Government. 

Germany is informed that every- 
thing possible was done by the local 
police to suppress the demonstration 
and that persons implicated are 
awaiting trial. 

The Governor of New York, Her- 
bert Lehman, has informed the State 
Department that the report of the 
police “closed the case,” as far as 
the State government was involved. 

To help remake the lives of 
réfugees forced to flee frorn Germany 
because of religious persecutions, 
an organization, the Refugee Eco- 
nomic Corporation, has been incor- 
porated in New York with a capital 
of ten million dotlars. Homes are to 
be found in other countries for 80,- 
500 refugees, many of them Jews, 
who have fled from Germany. 

The protest of Jewish organiza- 
tions in the United States against 
German persecutions has received a 
reply from the State Department. 
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Sympathy is expressed and the fol- 
lowing sentiment expressed: 

“The concept of religicus freedom 
and liberty of conscience for all con- 
stitutes the most fundamental! prin- 
ciples o! our civilization and political 
faith. This being so, the American 
people are always sympathetic to 
the maintenance of those concepts 
in the United States as well as in 
other nations.” 

The Catholic War Veterans’ Or- 
ganization at Coblenz was ordered 
dissoived by the President of the 
Rhineland on the grounds that “its 
influence is tending toward dishar- 
mony among the people.” Promo- 
tion is to be denied members of the 
Masonic order who are in the civil 
service of the Reich; the finance 
minister, Count Lutz Schwerin von 
Krosick, announced the policy and 
called for a check-up. 
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NAVAL ARMAMENT.—What is a 
“hypothetical” program of naval 
construction, such as Great Britain 
has laid before the Powers? Is it 
a@ program for “trading purposes” in 
arriving at a basis for a new general 
naval armament agreement along 
the lines of the policy, as enunciated 
by the British government, of “re- 
striction of construction programs 
as the basis of future efforts to limit 
naval armaments?” 

The program—not given in detail 
to the Parliament—is described in 
the British press as gigantic and in- 
volving an expenditure of 150,000,000 
pounds sterling—something close to 
750 million dollars—in 1936-42. 

Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, in his 
parliamentary statement, said that 
the proyram had been submitted to 
the United States, Germany, France 
and other powers. Until naval con- 
ferences reveal what other nations 
propose doing, he said, it would be 
impossible to present details. 

The Anglo-German naval pact, 
by which Germany is allowed to 
build up to one-third of the British 
strength, is an agreement which 
contains no provision for denuncia- 
tion. “Denunciation is impossible 
except by mutual agreement,” it was 
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Hoare, foreign secretary. 
+e 

AMERICAN PACIFIC DEFENSES 

Fortification of American posses- 
sions in the Pacific, it has been in- 
dicated by President Roosevelt, may 
be considered only “if and when” 
naval treaties regulating their status 


stated in Parliament by Sir Samuel | 
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expire. Secretary Swanson, of the 
Navy Department, declared his 
opinion that establishment of naval 
bases in the Aleutian Islands and 
other Pacific possessions must in- 
evitably be considered “if and when” 
the present naval treaties expire. 
The present naval treaties be- 
tween the United States, Great | 








Britain, Japan, France and Italy 
come to an end at the close of 1936. 
Great Britain and Japan and the 
other powers, as well as the United 
States, will be at liberty to increase 
their naval strength after that time 
in the absence of other restraint. 
The United States’ construction 
program, 


contemplating merely a | 


navy of the strength allowed in the 
present treaties, provide for build- 
ing operations until the program is 
completed in 1942. Should Great 
Britain or Japan decide to increase 
their naval strength after January 1, 
1937, the United States is free to 
augment her present pians, it is 
made clear by Secretary Swanson. 
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that makes Chesterfields milder 
and makes them taste better. 
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Chesterfield ... he cigarette thats MILDER 


Chesterfield... the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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(CONGRESS reaches the stage of ready 
compromise. 
3S a 1K 

Outwardly Washington scene one of con- 

fusion; inside the picture clears. 
ae o* 
Mr. Roosevelt prepares to give the country 
a rest. 
nS >» oo 
Business continues to pick up. 
* 7 oS 

Personalities that glitter in Washington 
limelight. 

* 2K K 

Foreign trade still baffles efforts at ad- 
justment. 

x OK on 

Policies to watch. 
*x a 
THE closing compromise stage is being reached 

in Congress. 

Word has been passed from the White House 
that Mr. Roosevelt would like very much to be 
able to leave Washington for the West on Au- 
gust 22. 

That serves as a signal. It is an inside date 
for the breaking of the legislative log jam, with 
Labor Day now the official outside date. 

A big accumulation of intricate problems re- 
main to be solved, 

With speed the order, that means compro- 
mises and deals designed to break resistance, or 
it means allowing bills to go over until next 


January. 

Then is the President to lose some of his pet 
projects? 

Hardly! By giving way on what he considers 


minor points he is confident of getting Congress 
to approve most of his major plans. 

The White House really 1s pleased with the 
legislative record of the present session. Mr. 


Roosevelt is known to feel that the reforms in 

which he is most interested will have been writ- 

ten into law by the time Congress goes home. 
Whether those reforms will stand the test of 





—Underwood & Underwood 


CENTER OF ATTACK 


Benjamin Cohen, PWA attorney and author 
of Senate bill calling for destruction of utility 
holding companies, came under heavy House 
fire. Battle between Senate and House over 
Mr. Cohen’s presence in conference commit- 
tee meetings on utility bill led to vote by 
Representatives to demand exclusion of all 
outsiders. 











Supreme Court scrutiny is something else again. 
An answer is some months away. 

The immediate problem now confronting the 
President and Congress is to settle the remain- 
ing controversies and clear up what now looks 
like an unprecedented late session jam of legis- 
lation. 


Legislative Prospects 


Major Administrative Bills 
Are Slated for Enactment 


HE outward Washington scene continues one 

of confusion. 

But on the inside, as Congress leaders and 
White House emissaries exchange ideas, the con- 
fusion is clearing. The tip from authoritative 
sources is that Mr. Roosevelt is having to give 
few concessions to gain his main objectives. 

What, then, is tue outlook? Broad outlines 
of the picture look like the following: 

Old-Age Insurance and Unemployment Insur- 
ance.—About to come out of a prolonged confer- 
encee between the House and the Senate. Chiefly 
at issue was an amendment by Senator Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri, which would permit in- 
dustry to maintain private old-age insurance 
systems outside the proposed national system. 
Mr. Roosevelt opposed that amendment. The 
prospect is that it will be removed from the bill 
with the issue to be dealt with again next year. 
With that point out of the way this major White 
House plan will quickly become law 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration.— 
Soon to come out of conference between the 
two Houses. Except in minor points the 


amended law will be as desired by the President. 
Price fixing, except for milk, is out; it never was 
regarded as important by AAA. Included prob- 
ably will be authoiity to use 30 per cent of cus- 
toms receipts to finance the sale of surplus farm 
products abroad; not opposed by AAA, but op- 
posed by the Treasury and Secretary of State. 
Included, too, will be the right of processors to 
file claims to recover taxes they paid if able to 
prove loss, and if willing to open thei: books to 
Government inspectors. This last 1s dependent 
upon a Supreme Court decision killing the taxes. 
Utility Holding Companies.—Assured of re 
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—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S TAX PROGRAM RAISES A STORM 
As soon as the House Ways and Means Committee drafted and presented its version of the President’s tax proposals, criticism came from all sides. 
Representative Allen T. Treadway, ranking minority member of the committee (left), led a group of Republican members in a report charging the 
bill as “a political gesture toward social reform.” In Boston (center photo), women from that city and other parts of Massachusetts, stage a modern 
“Boston Tea Party,” and file a protest. But Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the Ways and Means Committee (right) proposed to see the program 
through Congress at an early date. 











prieve from a death sentence. But faced, this 
session or next, with a Federal law that will 
provide stringent regulation. Senate, bargaining 
with its vote in favor of ending most holding 
companies by 1942, may give that up in return 
for House acceptance of a plan to check holding 
company service charges and other practices. 

Banking.—Like social Insurance and AAA 
amendments, the New Deal banking plans are 
having to negotiate the pitfalls of conference 
committee consi« cation. The plan of Senator 
Glass that wert through the Senate appears 
likely to prevail. A fight against it is being 
made by Marriner Eccles, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but the quietly passed word 
is that the White House is not deeply concerned. 
The President's chief desire was to create some 
central, responsible control over bank money— 
credit—and both the House and the Senate plans 
are regarded by his chief advisers as filling that 
bill. Relatively few difficulties are believed to 
lie ahead before a new banking bill can be on the 
books. 

Taxes.—Still uncertain of enactment at this 
session. The House has given its word to the 
Senate that a tax bill will be sent over to that 
chamber. The promise is being fulfilled. But 
whether the Senate will be able to act quickly 
is questionable. Even if the Senate should fight 
out its differences on taxation, there would re- 
main doubt about ability of the two Houses to 
compose their differences in any reasonable 
time. Mr. Roosevelt is reported on reliable au- 
thority to have preferred, in the first place, that 
the tax problem go over until next January. He 
was maneuvered into a position of demanding 
action at this session. If a tangle develops post- 
ponement is likely. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—Added power to 
this pet New Deal project is certain of approval. 
At present a conference committee of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators is deciding whether 
bonding power of the agency should be increased 
by $50,000,000 or $100,000,000. Other details are 
in dispute, but differences will be composed. 

Guffey Coal Bill—Chances are regarded by 
Congress leaders as better than 50 to 50 that a 
modified form of this coal control plan will be 
passed. The alternative is a strike of 450,000 
soft coal miners. Constitutional doubts are re- 
sponsible for hesitation of Congressmen to push 
the plan. 

FACA, Bus and Truck, Neutrality —At the tag 
end of the calendar, Congress is going to enact 
liquor control legislation, but probably in a form 
not liked by the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Morgenthau fears tax evasion if liquor companies 
are permitted to sell their wares in bulk. 

A new law for control of rates and service on 
bus and truck lines doing an interstate business 
has passed both Houses. Similarly Congress 
might give the country a new definition of the 
policy to be followed by the United States in case 
war should break out in Europe. 

Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage.—Plan is dead 
for the session, removing the threat of inflation- 
ary legislation at this time. But this scheme to 
refinance farm mortgages with printing press 
money is very much alive and may be harder 


to keep down a year from now. 


A ‘Rest Cure’ for Industry 


President Hopes to Smooth 
Way for Continued Upturn 


( NCE the present Congress goes home busi- 
ness can expect months of comparative 
Washington quiet. 

Mr. Roosevelt is ready to try the rest cure on 
industry. 

Word has been passed to Congressmen that, 
with present legislation cleaned up, they can ex- 
pect a short 90-day session in 1936. That would 
mean few controversial plans for new laws. It 
would give members plenty of time to mend po- 
litical fences and to prepare for the Fall election. 

Just as soon as Congressmen go home the 
President plans to travel across the country to 
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let the people look at him and to tell the people 
what he has in mind. 


SMOOTHING THE WAY 

Then he intends to return to the task of try- 
ing to make the New Deal work more smoothly. 

His known feeling is that nothing the Gov- 
ernment is doing should stand in the way of 
business recovery, if business men really are in 
the process of producing recovery. 

As a matter of fact the upturn now under way 
started in the face of a barrage of outcries from 
industrial leaders against what they said was 
Government interference. The attack on the 
President and on the New Deal policies during 
the recent past has been almost unprecedented 
in intensity. 

Yet improvement in business, based on Gov- 
ernment reports, has been widespread. 

That fact, as White House officials see it, 
may bear on the question of whether confidence 
on the part of business men comes before re- 
covery, or whether recovery due to economic 
forces really generates confidence. This is the 
old question of what is cause and what is effect, 
and which came first, the chicken or the egg. 

At any rate the official New Deal view is that 
something at least resembling recovery is com- 
ing in the face of what business men profess to 
be an intense lack of confidence. 


FAVORABLE TRENDS 


Business facts continue to impress. 

Steel production is rising. Electric power pro- 
duction is at record levels. Carloadings are ris- 
ing and with the heavy Northwest crop move- 
ment should make a good showing. Home build- 
ing runs more than twice as heavy as a year 
ago. The machine tool industries are running 
at a higher rate than in a long time. Farm ma- 
chinery companies report difficulties filling 
orders. Farm buying has increased by almost 
sensational proportions. 

The New Deal is ready to claim credit for the 
farm prosperity, due to processing tax pay- 
ments, the higher prices resulting from crop con- 
trol and the refinancing of farm mortgages on 
lower interest basis. 

New Dealers take credit for increased home 
building due to activities of the Federal Housing 
Administration in stimulating loans by private 
individuals, and to the activities of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in unfreezing the 
mortgage situation. 


POWER CONSUMPTION 


They take credit for part of the increased 
electric power consumption due to the emphasis 
placed on lower power rates. 

They take credit, too, for the fact that the 
general price structure of the country is holding 
firm even with NRA codes destroyed. The basis 
for this claim rests on the effect of a devalued 
dollar. 

Now the question is whether governmental 
quiet, the fading of NRA codes, and improve- 
ments in administration of existing law will 
bring much greater improvement. 

The question also is whether any possible 
early improvement in general trade is going to 
absorb the millions of unemployed. Thus far 
the ranks of those out of work have failed to 
decline in proportion to the upturn in industry. 


White House ‘Insiders’ 


Prof. Frankfurter Now Rated 
as Closest to President 


PERSONALITIES now glittering in the inner 
Washington limelight include: 

Professor Felix Frankfurter, of Harvard, at 
present Mr. Roosevelt's closest adviser on prob- 
lems of broad policy. Dr. Tugwell, Raymond 
Moley, Donald Richberg and other former givers 
of advice are in the background. Professor 
Frankfurter is credited with advocating the move 
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to penalize bigness in business by using tax pow- 
ers. He moves silently and mysteriously. 

Ben Cohen, a Frankfurter protege, youthful 
PWA attorney, author of much of the bill de- 
signed to regulate and destroy utility holding 
companies, slated for advancement to member- 
ship on the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Heartily disliked by some members of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Cohen rates high 
at the White House. 


MR. CORCORAN’S POSITION 


Tom Corcoran, also a Frankfurter protege, 
youthful RFC attorney, co-author of utility bill, 
a White House contact man, in line for a fu- 
ture secretaryship on the White House staff. 
Mr. Corcoran has become a member of the inner 
circle that enjoys social as well as official stand- 
ing with the President. Rated by his friends as 
brilliant but lacking in experience. He and Cohen 
were in the center of the utility holding com- 
pany fight. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
high in Presidential graces because of the way 
the AAA has been handled. This now is one of 
the most efficiently operated of New Deal cre- 
ations and reputedly ranks high with the farm- 
ers. Mr. Wallace is the New Deal philosopher. 

Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and 
Administrator of PWA, in the midst of adminis- 
trative and other troubles. Reported on good 
authority to have offered his resignation to the 
President on more than one occasion only to be 
argued into staying. Future standing uncertain. 


NEW UNDER-SECRETARY 


Charles West, new Under-Secretary of the In- 
terior, rated as a “comer” among official New 
Deal additions. Youthful, hard-working, a for- 
mer college professor as well as a former Con- 
gressman, Mr. West has fitted into the President’s 
scheme of things and is close to the throne. He 
has been liaison between the White House and 
Congress, performing the job to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Roosevelt. 


Joseph Kennedy, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, who turned what 
financiers had thought was an unworkable law 
into one that works. Mr. Kennedy has earned 
Presidential gratitude and admiration of busi- 
ness men by helping to engineer a revival of 
nearly lifeless investment markets. Still in- 
volved, though, is the problem of inducing in- 
dustrialists to borrow new money for expansion. 


Lagging Foreign Trade 


Knotty Problem of Loans, Debts, 
Imports and Exports 


NE part of the trade picture continues to 

cause wrinkled brows among the Govern- 
ment specialists. That part concerns foreign 
trade. 

Something like a sigh of despair went up in 
this quarter when the Department of Commerce 
reported that in June exports of American goods 
exceeded imports of foreign goods for the first 
time in three months. 

A situation of that kind back in the old days 
was described as “favorable.” But now what 
used to be a favorable balance of trade, in the 
eyes of officials, actually is unfavorable. 

The reason? 


LOAN PROBLEM 


Because larger exports than imports represent 
a sign that foreigners who owe us huge sums of 
money and who formerly bought large quanti- 
ties of four farm products, are buying from us 
more than they sell, and consequently are going 
to have trouble getting dollars to make payment. 
It increases the difficulty of paying old debts 
and of adding new ones. 

For several years we have loaned the foreign- 
ers money to use in buying our goods. But now 


loans have stopped. Recently foreign buyers 
have been shipping gold in payment for goods 
that they purchased. But now their gold is run- 
ning out. The result is an acute trade problem 
that shows few signs of straightening out. 

What, exactly, do the figures show? 

They reveal that in June the United States 
exported $170,193,000 worth of goods and im- 
ported $156,756,000 worth of foreign goods. The 
increased exports, rising 3 per cent above May, 
when there usually is a 5 per cent decline, were 
accounted for largely by a spurt in exports of 
cotton. The decreased imports, which fell 8 per 
cent when normally they have fallen 7 per cent 
between May and June, were due to smaller pur- 
chases of foreign farm products. 


LITTLE BASIC CHANGE 

The volume of foreign trade in dollars as 
compared with a year ago is mixed. Exports are 
about the same size while imports have been 15 
per cent larger, princivally because of increased 
purchases of foreign foodstuffs. These purchases 
were made necessary by the drought in this 
country last Summer. 

Actually, as New Deal officials see it, there has 
been no change of consequence.in the vital 
field of foreign trade. 

Their attitude is that until adjustments are 
made to permit foreigners to sell about $500,000,- 
000 a year more goods and services to the United 
States than they buy, the Federal Government 
must continue to effect control of farm produc- 
tion and somewhat of industrial activities. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, barter deals, 
Russian recognition and other attempts at trade 
revival have failed as yet to “take.” 


What’s in the Background 


Revenue a Minor Consideration in 
Corporation Taxing 


‘ACTS worth knowing about Washington 
background include the following: 

Mr. Roosevelt in any tax plan chiefly desires 
the establishment of two principles: First, the 
start, however small, of a graduated tax on cor- 
poration income to be used as a future weapon 
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CONSTANT ADVISER 
Felix Frankfurter, Harvard law professor, con- 
tinues as principal consultant of the President 
on broad matters of policy. A frequent visitor 
at the White House and prolific correspondent, 
his views are seriously considered by the 
Executive. 











against bigness; second, the beginning of a Fed- 
eral tax on individual inheritances to rest on 
top of the présent Federal tax on estates. Rev- 
enue is a secondary consideration. 

What is known as the original New Deal “Brain 
Trust” is opposed to the principle of a graduated 
tax on corporation income. Its members favor 
regulated bigness. The shift in White House 
viewpoint is credited to Senators and others 
whose chief interest is in the political problem, 
Involved is the start of a Federal tax plan com- 
parable to the spreading State taxes against 
chain stores. 

Out of $665,000,000 in financing reported by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, just 
$22,000,000 or about 4 per cent, was for plant in- 
vestment. Until the demand for new money by 
industry for plant expansion, grows to involve 
the bulk of financing, the stirring in money mar- 
kets will be regarded as of less than major sig- 
nificance. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Government finances, in spite of heavy bor- 
rowing, are in good condition. Interest rate on 
the long tei1m Federal debt is down to 2.7 per 
cent as compared with 3.5 per cent in 1932. Ma- 
turities of Federal loans have been lengthened 
until the average is eight years and seven months 
in place of five years and 11 months in 1933. 

NRA is gradually disappearing. The pay roll 
will be down to 2,500 by Sept. 1 and to 1,500 by 
Oct. 1 with a prospective demise by Jan. 1, ac- 
cording to present plans. 

The oil industry is planning a fair trade agree- 
ment under the Federal Trade Commission trade 
conference plan. Procedure is slow and effective- 
ness of the program uncertarn in this substitute 
for NRA. 

Higher business activity appears not to be add- 
ing materially to jobs. Federal statistical bureaus 
report that longer hours have followed the end 
of codes, adding to unemployment at a time when 
general business is improving. 


Owen Scott. 
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A MONG the issues that are forcing 
~™ themselves on the attention of 
organized labor in the United States 
is Communism. 

Officially, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is anti-Communistic. 
It recently ordered an affiliated 
union, the International Garment 
workers, to get rid of its controlling 
officers, who were avowedly Com- 
munistic. This the union refused 
to do, and the question of its con- 
tinued affiliation with the A. F. of 
L. is scheduled to be taken up by 
the coming annual convention this 
Autumn. 

The entire question 
matically to the fore last week as 
the result of two events. 


“COMINTERN” AT MOSCOW 


The first was the meeting of the 
“Comintern” at Moscow, where or- 


ders were issued, according to press , 


reports, bidding the American Com- 
munist party to exploit to the full 
the dissatisfaction in the country 
and specifically to bore from within 
the ranks of organized labor toward 
the objectives of the party. 

“Comintern” is a shortened name 
of the Communist International, 
founded in 1919 at Moscow, as an 
international party to work for the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” in 
all countries. The aim is that work- 
ers or their representatives should 
seize the means of production, op- 
erating them thereafter through the 
agency of the Government for use 
and not for private profit. 

Total membership of the party in 
the United States was reported as 
30,000, of which 40 per cent were 
said to be native Americans. 


GREAT STRIKE PREDICTED 


Samuel Darcy, American delegate 
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A. F. of L. Takes Stand for Capitalism—The Reputed Radi- 
cal Campaign—Coal Bill Advances 


came dra- | 


men for the shipowners and for the 
A. F. of L. 

In calling the gathering, Edward 
F. McGrady, Assistant 
and chief mediator for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, told of 
numerous protests from San Fran- 
cisco against “intolerable condi- 
tions,” involving the loss of food 
and other goods held up by the 
strike. Cessation ,of work was al- 
leged to be in violation of agree- 
ments between the union and the 
ship owners. 

In this strike, as also in the 12- 
week strike of employes of the New 
York Shipbuilding Company at 
Camden, N. J., employers maintain 
that Communist influence is domi- 
nant. 


| STAND OF THE A. F. OF L. 


William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., took the occasion of 
Mr. Darcy’s predicted strike under 
Communistic leadership to denounce 
Communism in general and to pro- 
test against continued diplomatic 
relations with Russia. Orders said to 
have emanated from the Comintern 
were held to be in violation of Rus- 
sia’s pledge to abstain from propa- 
ganda in America. 

The opposition of the A. F. of L. 
to Communism, say its officers, is 
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based on two grounds. One is prac- 
tical and the other has to do with 
the aims of the organization itself. 

On practical grounds, Communists 
are opposed because employers seek, 
it is said by these spokesmen, to en- 
list public fear of Communism as 
a weapon in combatting all strikes. 

To offset these alleged tactics, 
labor seeks to dissociate itself from 
Communistie groups. 

NO REVOLUTION WANTED 

The Communist party is frankly 
for revolution of the violent type 
to disposess what it calls the ex- 
ploiting classes. A new type of eco- 
nomic system would be imposed, in 
which the Government would act as 
a holding corporation for all indus- 
tries, the profits to go to the Gov- 
ernment only. 

In contrast, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declares itself com- 
mitted to the present capitalist sys- 
tem with such modifications as may 
be found necessary in order that 
the workers may obtain, first, a liv- 
ing wage and second, as large a 
proportion of the total returns from 
industry as is compatible with con- 
tinued profitable operation. 

Its contention is that the payment 
of the highest practicable wages 
makes for the profitable operation 
of industry, since only thus may a 








to the Comintern, predicted a strike | 


of unprecedented proportions under 
Communist leadership beginning 
with the seamen and dock workers 
of the Pacific Coast. Time was set 
for September. when present agree- 
ments expire. A strike of limited, 
but serious, scope is already several 
months old among these workers. 


CONFERENCE IS CALLED 
The second event was a call sent 
out from the Department of Labor 





HOW THE TREASURY PLANS 


TO COLLECT THE NEW TAXES 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


avoidance had a $250,000 lawyer to 
advise him. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
appearing before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, to give Senators a 
line on the Administration tax de- 
sires, supplied little information. He 
told the Committee that any plan 
enacted by Congress would be sat- 
isfactory to the President. 

The principal battles as shaping 
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When in Milwaukee, visit 
the famous Pabst Brewer- 
ies. See the laboratories 
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years. The flavor, purity, and down- 
right goodness will win you, too. 
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principle of this new type of tax is 
incorporated in the bill as acted on 
by the House. It includes a grading 
of tax from 13% per cent on cor- 
poration net income of under $25,000 
to 14% per cent on income of above 
that amount. 

The House Ways and Means com- 
mittee reported that while 76,216 
corporations in 1932 had incomes of 
under $25,000 and only 6,430 had in- 
comes of more than $25,000, those 
6,430 corporations paid taxes on net 
income of $1,947,000,000 while the 
72,216 paid on a net income of about 
$205,000,000. In other words 8 per 
cent of the country’s corporations 
had 90 per cent of the taxable in- 
come. 


EXCESS PROFITS 


Mr. Roosevelt aims his proposed 
tax at this bigness. Opponents of the 
proposed tax argue that is unfair, 
punitive, and based not on the abil- 
ity of the corporation to pay, but 
on what they regard as a wrong as- 
sumption that size in itself is to be 
discouraged. Millions of small stock- 
holders would be directly affected. 

2. Revival of a graded excess prof- 
its tax. The President had not 
asked for this tax, but the House 
Ways and Means committee brought 
it forward as a means of raising 
about $100,000,000 in revenue. Cor- 
porations already pay a flat excess 
profits tax on earnings above 12 per 
cent. But this tax is imposed in 
connection with a tax on corporation 
capital stock. 

Many corporations now complain 
that their capitalization was low- 
ered to meet the problem of the 
capital stock tax and now a gradu- 
ated excess profits tax will be levied 
on that basis of capitalization, 
striking unduly hard. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 


3. Addition of a tax on individual 
inheritances to the present tax on 
estates. Opposition to this propo- 
sal chiefly concerns the difficulty of 
certain large property owners to 
pass on their property in the event 
of death. The case of Henry Ford, 
described above, outlines the ques- 
tion at issue. 

4. Increased surtaxes on individ- 
ual income. Tax increases are asked 
by the House of Representatives 
Ways and Means Committee on all 
individual net income of $50,000 and 
above. The left-wingers in the Sen- 
ate and the House want to start the 
surtax increase far down the line 
and to lower the exemptions and 
raise the rates of tax on all income. 
They expect to be unsuccessful in 
their drive for this change. 

5. Inclusion of an exemption 
from taxation of corporation gifts 
for charity up to 5 per cent of net 
income. President Roosevelt has 
expressed opposition to this form of 
exemption. It is not provided in 
the present law, and the Supreme 
Court has ruled that charity con- 
tributions by corporations are nota 
legal deduction unless justified in 
each case. Organized charities want 
Congress to say that corporation 
contributions, which make up about 
20 per cent of charity income, may 
be deducted up to 5 per cent of net 
income. 

Congress in the first tests has 
demonstrated a readiness to agree 


to the request of the charitable or- | 


ganizations, despite Presidential op- 
position. Mr. Roosevelt said that 
he believed individual stockholders 
and not the corporation should de- 
cide what gifts should be made. 


| 


be built up suffi- 
a high industrial 


purchasing powe! 
cient to support 
activity. 
FOR THE EXISTING ORDER 

The A. F. of L. thus regards itself 
as a bulwark of the capitalistic sys- 
tem, opposing, on the one hand, 
those whom it considers. short- 
sighted employers and, on the other, 
the groups which advocate the over- 


| throw of the system. 





This attitude, however, lays the 
groundwork for an abundance of 
dissension within the ranks. There 
are sporadic rebellions. The Com- 
munist-led International Garment 
Workers provide one example. More 
numerous are the revolts of so-called 
rank and file members, who fre- 
quently make the charge that the 
chief work of the A. F. of L. leaders 
is to prevent the workers from ask- 
ing too much 

To employers who oppose collec- 
tive agreements with independent 
labor unions, the A. F. of L. states 
that such opposition plays into the 
hands of the insurgents within la- 
bor ranks—insurgents who are not 
Communists but who may become 
so if union leadership is weakened 
by employer opposition. 

x*~* * 
GUFFEY COAL BILL 

After several weeks of quiescence, 
the prospects of the Guffey Coal 
bill were advanced by one step last 
week. This was a House subcom- 
mittee report unaccompanied by 
any recommendations. 

The meaning of this move is that 
the members refused to let the bill 
die in subcommittee, but were not 
disposed to recommend its passage. 

The reason assigned by the sub- 
committee was that the validity of 


the measure under the Constitution 
is doubtful. 
Thereby the subcommittee only 


partially acceded to the President’s 
request addressed to the chairman 
of the subcommittees, namely, that 
doubts on this score, however reas- 


+ 





onable, should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the bill’s pas- 
sage. 

The bill would set up a Coal Com- 
mission empowered to allocate pro- 
duction and fix maximum prices. It 
assumes the power of Congress to 
regulate the coal industry in view 
of the direct effect on interstate 
commerce which the mining of coal 
is said to have. Mechanism for con- 
trol is a tax, most of which would 
be refunded to those firms comply- 
ing with the Commission’s rules. 

The subcommittee’s bill differs in 
one respect from the measure be- 
fore the Senate. It omits the sec- 
tion which would provide for re- 
tiring from production submarginal 
mines, making them into a national 
coal reserve. 


DECISION IS AWAITED 

Waiting on its enactment are the 
organized mine workers and a con- 
siderable number of operators, who 
see no hope of arriving at new wage 
agreements until the industry is 
stabilized Such stabilization is 
hoped for from the bill. Three times 
already an industry-wide strike has 
been deferred ‘as workers refused 











They're 
“ QUAKER-CRISP!” 


And that means they're the toastiest, 
tastiest breakfast food you ever ate! 
For Quaker not only puffs the golden, 
nourishing grains... but also double- 
crisps them in a special way that 
makes them extra crunchy and extra 
delicious. And only Quaker packs 
them in the red and blue triple-sealed 
carton to bring you their appetizing, 
nut-like flavor at its freshest and best. 
Buy today for breakfast tomorrow. 
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to continue at the mines without 
an agreement and operators refused 
to commit themselves to such agree- 
ment in view of the chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing. 

On the Constitutional question, 
the attitude of labor, like that of 





the President, is that only by actual 
ruling of the Supreme Court can the 
limit of Federal power be known. 
Labor spokesmen want to know 
whether “nation-wide ills do not 
confer nation-wide powers to cure.” 

Joun W. TayYLor. 
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There’s lots of root 


EVERY ONE who steps into the Ford V-8 for the 
first time is surprised at its roominess. There’s 
exceptional seat room, leg room and head room 
in all body types—the whole car gives you a 
feeling of substantial size. 

The Ford gives you extra body room because 
of the compact design of the V-8 engine —an 
exclusive Ford feature at a low price. This V-8 
engine takes up less space in the hood and 
permits more of the car’s length to be used for 
passenger comfort. 


















in the 


FORD V8 


Many a car selling at a higher price does not 
give you as much interior room as the Ford V-8. 

Rear seats are wide and restful . . . three 
people can ride comfortably in the front seat 
of the Fordor Sedan, Fordor Touring Sedan, 
Convertible Sedan and Phaeton, and in the 
Coupes and Roadster. The seat of the Ford V-8 


Roadster is 52 inches wide. 


A ride in the Ford V-8 will show that it com- 
bines unusual body room with fine-car per- 
formance, safety, beauty and riding comfort. 
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Uncle Sam Adds 


5,250 a Month © 


to His Pay Roll 


How the Federal Agencies 
Have Boosted Salary Pay- 


ments to More Than 


1,250 Millions a Year. 


For every month the present Ad- | 
ministration has been in office | 
there have been added to the Gov- | 
ernment pay rolls more than 5,250 | 
employes. | 
By June 30, 1935, reports the Civil | 
Service Commission, the Federal | 
pay roll had grown from 563,487 in | 
February, 1933, to 717,712 with sal- | 
aries ticking off the Treasury check- 
machines to the tune of $109,300,- ; 
000 a month. | 
These 154,000 employes added to | 
the Federal! roll do not include some | 
31,200 temporary agricultural work- | 
ers with a pay of $1,219,000 nor some | 
390.000 Civilian Conservation Corps 
employes including military person- 
nel, enrolled personnel, enrolled In- 
dians, nurses and intermittent em- 
ployes 
FEWER POSTAL EMPLOYES 
Month by month these additions 
to the semi-monthly line-up at the 
Federal pay window have continued. 
The Post Office, State and Justice 
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THERE'S NOTHING COMIC ABOUT A 
NICKED CHIN. THAT'S WHY A MILLION 
MEN SHAVE WITH INGRAM'S COOL 


CREAM. IT PREVENTS RAWNESS, 
TONES THE SKIN. 


INGRAM’'S 


SHAVING CREAM 
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departments alone ended the fiscal 
year of 1935 with fewer employes 
than they had before President 
Roosevelt took office. 

By consolidating rural mail routes, 
and sending the retigement bar- 


ometer higher tne Post Office De- | 


partment dispensed with the serv- 
ices of some 14,000 employes. How- 
ever, with postal receipts increasing, 
scores of workers are reentering the 
postal service. 

The dent made in the Department 
of Justice’s staff was due to the 
elimination of the vast prohibition 
enforcement staff. The State De- 
partment’s roll showed a compara- 
tively modest decrease. 


WHEN BLUE EACLE FELL 

June was in general a pruning 
month. But for a definite reason. 
Decisions by the Supreme Court 
put the “skids” under many em- 
ployes of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration and the 
Railroad Retirement Board. Offices 
of the Railroad Retiremeni Board 


24 members. 

In its “heyday” tne 
staff of more than 5,000. 
700 have already fallen under the 
guns of the three-man “Firing 
Squad.” By Oct. 1, it 1s estimated 
by officials that there will remain 
but 1,500 of the original staff. By 
Dec. 1, it is whispered that the last 
vestiges of the Blue Eagle’s staff 
will nave disappeared from the 
Capital scene. 


NRA had a 
Almost 1,- 


| DR. TUGWELL TO RESCUE 


Congress corridors have been be- 
sieged by dismissed NRA employes. 
Many bave been placed in emer- 
gency agricultural and work-relief 
agencies. However, the vast major- 
ity are still out of jobs. 

When it came to hiring, Dr. Tug- 
well’s Rural Resettlement Adminis- 
tration was the top. More than 2,- 
000 of the 3,500 temporary employes 
added to the Government roll in 
June were taken on by that agency. 
Last week officials of the RRA de- 
cided to clean house and make 
wholesale firings of its “foster” em- 
ployes, those transferred to the Re- 
settlement Admiinstration from or- 
ganizations like FERA’s rural re- 
habilitation. 


DESK ROOM AT PREMIUM 

With the boost in staffs, the Gov- 
ernment has been hard pressed to 
find office space for its workers. 
Even the huge Federal Guvernment 
building program has noi provided 
the space solution. As a result, 
Uncle Sam still leases 2,330,779 
square feet of private office space in 
Washington, at an annual cost of 
$2,086.545. Guard service and re- 
sponsibility for light and heating 
raise the ante by some $400,000 
more a year. 

In its quest for office space, the 
Government has had to lease his- 
toric old mansions, garages, apart- 
ment buildings, arenas and even 
bank buildings. 


+ FARM: HEAVY FIRING 





agency’s | 








MIRING is hot and heavy in the 
battle being waged over the 
New Deal farm control program. 
The food processing industry, 
fighting the plan, has shot in more 
than 600 court attacks that rapidiy 
are shutting off the source of money 
for the Agricultural 
Administration. 
Congress, to counter that attack, 
is amending the Adjustment Act to 
bulwark processing taxes and pre- 
vent court injunctions against their 


payment. Those taxes supply the 
funds to make the AAA wheels 
turn. 


Processors, deep in their fight on 
the farm program, received power- 
ful recruits when the big Chicago 
meat packers threw in their sup- 
port. 

Under way was a struggle to dis- 
lodge AAA crop control plans, just 
as NRA codes were dislodged. The 
Supreme Court will decide the win- 
ner in November or December, ac- 


cording to present official predic- 
tions 

When the meat packers entered 
the fray, word went to Congress 


from the White House that an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 to investigate 
the food processing industries would 
not interfere with the Federal bud- 
get. If Congress takes the hint 
then the Federal Trade Commission 
will investigate the cause of the 
spread between the price paid farm- 
ers for their products and the price 
paid by consumers for the same 
products. 


FARMERS FIGHT BACK 

Outside the Government, 
groups jumped into battle. 

Down in Texas a movement was 
started to seek a court injunction 
against the collection of tariffs on 
imports of foreign goods. 

In Kansas farmers organized and 
forced a flour mill to ask a court to 
dismiss its suit seeking an injunc- 
tion against payment of the proc- 
essing tax on wheat. They threat- 
ened to boycott the mill unless it 
met the tax. 

At the same time, in Congress, a 
conference committee of Senators 
and Representatives labored to iron 
out differences between the two 
Houses over the future of farm 
policy of the country. 

The outlook was for a strength- 
ened law, granting wider powers to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
seeking to end the wave of court 
suits against tax payment. 


ATTACK TARIFF IN COURTS 

Official interest just now centers 
on the attempt to start a court 
backfire against the protective 
tariff. 

Farmers contend that the proc- 
essing tax in reality is the farmers’ 
tariff. 

They argue, as do AAA officials, 
that the tariff is a tax on consumers 


farm 


Adjustment 











For your information... 
some Schenley Newsfacs 


Checks totaling nearly two million dollars 
were given the United States Government 
for taxes on liquor by the Schenley Distilleries 
in the month of May. This means greater 
government income! 


Five and one-half carloads of special paper 
were used as bottle wrappers for Schenley 
products during the month of May. This 
means more work in the paper mills! 


Schenley 


MARE OF MERIT WHISKIES 








GOLDEN WEDDING 


America’s finest blended whiskey —blended for Better 
Taste—not for lower price! “It’s ALL Whiskey!” 





Your guiding star, 
the Mark of Merit 
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Meat Packers Join Drive to Remove. 


Processing Taxes—Producers At- 
tack the Tariff in Court 





to provide a subsidy ror industry. 

In the same way, so this reason- 
ing goes, the processing tax is a tax 
on consumers to provide a subsidy 
for agriculture. 

If one is illegal, the farm group 
insists, then so is the other. 

But Government lawyers are de- 
cidedly skeptical. They point out 
that Congress has unlimited power 
over foreign commerce. Thomas 
Jefferson once imposed an embargo 
on exports and his act was not ques- 
tioned. Tariffs, in fact, have been 
imposed since July 4, 1789, both for 
purposes of revenue and for pur- 
poses of subsidy to industry. 

On the other hand, these same 
lawyers point out, processing taxes 
deal with internal commerce, rather 
than foreign commerce Internal 
commerce partly is under the sphere 
of the States and partly under the 
sphere of the Federal Government 
Processing taxes levied to finance 
crop control programs enter 
area of uncertain divisions of power 
that only the Supreme Court can 
define. 


various crop control programs. 

Announcements were made July 
29 and July 31 advising farmers that 
the Government would offer them 
contracts covering flue-cured to- 
bacco and wheat. 

In other words, flue-cured to- 
bacco farmers—those raising tobacco 
for cigarettes—would be given a 
chance to sign up with the Govern- 
ment to go along with the crop con- 
trol program from 1936 to 1939, in- 
clusive. 

The same privilege would be ex- 
tended to the wheat farmers of the 
country. In each case, four-year 
contracts, binding the signers to go 
along with the Government, would 
be offered for signature. 

On its part, the Federal Govern- 


THE 


| 
| 


ment would obligate itself to pay | 


benefits to the farmers for acres that 
they take out of production. This 


| obligation would exist—to the extent 


that | 


AAA officials, however, are inter- 


ested in seeing whether a court at- 
tack on tariffs could be carried 
along with the court attacks on 
processing taxes. If so they be- 
lieve that farmers then could see the 
relationship that they think exists 
between the two. 


WHEAT AND TOBACCO CONTROL 


The New Deal is not allowing legal 
uncertainties to interfere with its 


that farmers had complied with the 
contracts—even if processing taxes, 
which raise revenue to meet the pay- 
ments, should be held invalid. 
Wheat farmers will be asked to 
agree to reduce their 1936 acreage 
by 15 per cent and to agree to re- 


duce acreage in 1937-38-39 by as | 


much as 25 per cent 1n case the Gov- 
ernment asks it. 

Tobacco farmers would be asked 
to agree to reduce their plantings 
by as much as 35 per cent. 
LEGALITY OF COTTON CONTROL 

One Federal district court decision 


’ has the AAA stumped. 
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can be Built inte a Tise is 


HUMAN MILEAGE" 


*Extraquality that makes the tire itself 
last onger and extra safety that makes you 
last longer, too. That’s what we mean by 
human mileage. Only in the General Tire 
cre allof these protective features present: 


1. BLOWOUT-PROOF PROTECTION 
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This decision, by Judge Randolph 
Bryant, given at Sherman, Texas, 
holds that the Bankhead Act, which 
control marketing of cotton, is un- 
constitutional. 

As a result of the decision Texas 
farmers this Fall may be unable to 
market, outside of Texas, three- 
quarters of their new cotton crop, 
valued at an estimated $150,000,000. 

The reason for this impasse is 
this: 


| 
| 


| 


Under the Bankhead law, farmers | 


can market only the amount of cot- 
ton for which they receive “bale 
tags” from the Government. These 
tags really are tax exemption cer- 
tificates. 


If they are not attached ' 


to the cotton then a tax of 50 per 
cent of its value is assessed. 

But as a result of the court de- 
cision, affecting all Texas, the AAA 
cannot send bale tags for use of 
Texas farmers. If it does, it will be 
in contempt of court, or so the Gov- 
ernment lawyers have decided. 

Neither can the AAA permit the 
sale of this cotton outside of Texas 
free of tags. Because if it does, then 
it is violating Federal law. 

The result is, so far as officials 
now can see, that Texas cotton grow- 
ers may be required to hold their 
crop until the Supreme Court de- 
cides whether the Bankhead com- 
pulsory control act is or is not legal. 
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Preferred Stock . 
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REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO 
Paciric LiGHTING CORPORATION 


DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK . 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 

PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 104 of 60 cents per share, payable 
August 15, 1935, to stockholders of record July 20, 1935. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 112 of $1.50 per share, 
payable July 15, 1935, to stockholders of record June 29, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 
owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(PRELIMINARY BEFORE FINAL AUDIT) 


Statement of Consolidated Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended Fune 30, 1935 


Less Interest Charged to Construction . 


Common Stock—Minority Interest . . 


REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO ComMON STOCK. . 
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Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock « «es 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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eee $47,317,101.42 
+ « $20,021,085.91 

6,483,095.95 

6,698,415.00 


33,202,596.86 


+. +9. 0.8.8 $14,114,504.56 
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$14,413,696.70 























THE SIGN OF Happy Metering! 


Wherever you see an ESSO sign you'll find a cheery 
welcome and a helping hand. Displayed by ESSO 
Dealers and Stations.. 30,000 strong..from Maine 
it identifies the products and ser- 
vices of the world’s leading petroleum company. 


RECOMMENDED FOR Happy Metcting! 


: . Aerotype ESSO— The outstanding premium fuel. . 
ESSOLENE—gwarantees smoother performance than 
any other regular-price gasoline .. ESSOLUBE—the 
premium quality oil at regular price .. ATLAS tires, 


to Louisiana. . 


batteries, accessories. 


B- 


Ce 


RADIO! Listen to Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 
every Monday night—7 to 7:30 Eastern Standard Time. 
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TAN DARD 
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Here’s a simple formula.. but one that never fails ;: for getting 
the fullest possible enjoyment out of your car: 


Ae Next time you need motor fuel, drive in at the nearest 
Esso sign and have the tank filled with high-powered 
Aerotype Esso or super-smooth Essolene. . 


Have the crankcase drained and replenished with just 
the right grade of fresh, long-lived Essolube—the pre- 
mium quality oil that sells at regular price. . 


After that, make it a point to rely only on Esso dealers 
and stations for refillings and any wayside service you 
may need. 


Then, watch your car perform! You'll have more power than you'll 
ever need. Speed that will let you show your heels to the fleetest. 
And as for economy .. you'll find that no other fuel and oil you’ve 
tried ever gave you such generous mileage .. kept your car so free 
of trouble . . and gave you so fully “Happy Motoring.” 


ESSO MARKETERS 


COMPANY 


O F NE W 


Copr. 1935, Esso, Tne 
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Money: Providing Credit 
For Small Businesses . . 





The House Proposal for a Federal Loan 
System — Prospect of ‘New Gold-Clause 
Suits to Prove Losses 


ty MALL and médium-sized busi- 

ness firms have borrowed more 
than $50,000,000 from their Uncle 
Sam in the last 12 months. 

Additional loans of $100,000,000 
have been approved. They await 
the call of applicants who need 
funds to keep the wheels of their 
industries in motion. 

But all these loans, some mem- 
bers of Congress feel, are not 
enough. So they propose that the 
Government set up an Intermediate 
Credit Corporation with branches 
in every section of the country 

Financia! aid would be furnished 
middle-sized corporations that can- 
not raise sufficient funds trom pri- 
vate sources. Sponsors of the pro- 
posa! fee! that there is too much red 
tape involved in the present set-up 
whereby Government loans are ex- 
tended through the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. It is contended 
also that these organizations are not 
sympathetic and sometimes refuse 
to make loans. 


THE RFC REPLY 

These charges drew from Jesse 
H. Jones, RFC head, a retort that 
“no applications for loans to small 
industries have been turned down 
which come within the requirements 
of the iaw.” 

Testifying before the House 
Banking Committee, Mr. Jones op- 
posed the Kopplemann bill that 
would create a new $100,000,000 





credit corporation to loan Govern- 
ment money to small business firms. 

He considers the present Govern- 
ment machinery is adequate tor 
furnishing all the financial aid for 
Which business has a_ legitimate 
heed 

In the face of this opposition, 
Officials see little likelihood that 
Congress will pass the bill at this 
session, 


POSSIBLE FUTURE ACTION 


It. is expected. however, that Con- 
gressmen will follow closely the 
small loan activities of the Reserve 
Banks and the RFC with a view to 
bringing up legislation at the next 
session if it is felt that sufficient 
loan facilities are not available to 
small business men 

As now proposed, the idea would 
be to set up a Government-owned 
corporation with its principal office 
in Washington and branches limited 
to not more than one in each State. 

The corporation would be man- 
aged by Presidential appointees and 
would be authorized to make direct 
loans to business firms up to 75 
per cent ef the appraised market 
value of wheir property. Loans to 
any one firm would be limited to 
$500.000. . 
GOLD-CLAUSE SUITS 

The gold clause, which had its 
day in court last February, is again 
to be subjected to judicial review— 
that is. if Congress passes the bill 





to bar gold clause suits as it has 
been modified at the request of Sen- 
ator McAdoo ‘Dem.) of California, 
and reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency 

As the Senate bill now stands, 
holders of Government bonds that 
contain # promise to pay in gold, will 
be allowed six months after the bill 
becomes a iaw in which to file 
claims seeking to prove they suf- 
fered a loss when Congress voided 
its promise to pay in gold. With sev- 
eral such cases already pending, it 
is practically certain that a test case 
will have to be decided if the Sen- 
ate measure is adopted 

The possibility of such cases arises 
out of the Supreme Court decision 
in the Perry case on Feb. 18. In 
that case the court held that Mr. 
Perry was not entitled to the former 
gold vaiue of his bonds because he 
had not proved or tried to prove 
that he had suffered any loss when 
the Government sought to redeem 
his bond in paper dollars worth 59 
cents in terms of the old gold dol- 
laa 


CLAIMS OF LOSSES 

Several holders of these bonds now 
hold that they can prove such a 
loss due to the fall in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar since it was 
devalued 

Other bondholders are asking the 
Government to accept $1,000 bonds 
in payment of taxes amounting to 
$1,600. They contend that when 
they bought the bonds it was un- 
derstood that the bonds would al- 
ways be accepted at their gold value 
in payment of taxes. 

The Senate also received from 
committee last week a bill which 
would amend the Government’s sil- 
ver program. Sponsored by Sena- 
tor Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
this bill if enacted would restore 
an open silver market in the United 
States and put an end to the pres- 
ent 50 per cent tax on profits made 
from trading in silver 


DOUGHNUT SHAPED COINS: 
PRESIDENTIAL SUGGESTION 


Half-cents With a Hole and Square Mills Proposed to Help 








Citizens Pay Fractional Sales Taxes 





T is an old Chinese custom that 

President Roosevelt proposes when 
he suggests tha! half-cent pieces be 
made with holes in them 

Back in 487 B. C 
began using “doughnut” shape coins 
and they have been using them ever 
do of their Oriental 


‘the Chinese 


Since a some 
neighbors 

Today in moacrn China. the na- 
tives may be carrying their 
cash around on a string. To a 
Chinaman “cash’ is the name of the 
least valuable coin in circulation, a 
coin that is worth only seven-hun- 
Greths of a ceni. These coins have 
such tttle value that it is not un- 
usual to see a Chinaman toting his 
total wealth of a coupie of dollars 
in a wheel barrow 


FORMER AMERICAN TOKENS 


Twelve centuries before the Chris- 
tian Era. Chinese money consisted 
largely of knives and valuable cloths. 
Then a few hundred years later, 
they began using small metal models 
to represent these articles. The knife 
coins. known as “Pao”. had the ends 
of the nandle pierced so that they 
could be carried on a string Gradu- 
ally the blade disappeared and the 
circular ends were all that were left. 

In the United States all coins 
issued have been tound with the 
the single exception of some large 
California octagonal pieces. The first 
coins made in what is now the 
United States were the New England 
shillings. These were mace at a mint 
established by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1651. This mint was 
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Dean Witter & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, 


or a! an offer to bus, or as a sniscitation of an offer to bux, anv of such Bonds. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$15,000,000 


Southern California Gas Company 


First Mortgage and Refunding Bonds 
4% Series, Due 1965 


Tebe deted-August 1, 1935 amd tobe due August 1, 1965 


Price 101'2% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporat 





Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
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GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Bonds for 
sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,000,000 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


(A Delaware Corporation ) 
First Mortgage Twenty Year Bonds—Series A, 4% 


Dated July 15, 1935. 


Due July 15, 1955. 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BANCAMERICA-BLAIR 
CORPORATION 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


FIELD, GLORE & CO. 


SPEYER & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION HALLGARTEN & CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 


Incorporated 




















iater closed by English authorities 
in 1683 

“Mind you: business” 
Slogan which appeared on the first 
coin authorized by Congress in 1787 
It was called a Fugio Cent On the 
opposite side from this slogan was a 


was the 


clrcular chain with 13 anks repre- 
senting the colonies. Inside the 
chain were the words “We Are One.” 


The token coins recently issued in 
several States, to make convenient 
payment of local sales taxes, are not 
the first token coins so issued. In 
1837 and again in 1863 many mer- 
chants issuec small copper tokens 
because of the scarcity of small 
coins. Those issued in 1863 were 
called “Civil War Tokens.” 


STOPPING STATE MINTAGE 


The States of Washington and Illi- 
nois have already issued tokens so 
that their citizens may pay the ex- 
act amount of a sales tax. Illinois, 
however, at the request of Treasury 
Officials, is now withdrawing its 
alumium tokens which, officials say, 
look too much like 10-cenr pieces. 

Allinois as well as several other 
States are withholding further ac- 
tion on the issuance of fractional 
tokens until Congress acts on the 
Treasury suggestion that it be au- 
thorized to mint coins ranging in 
value from 1 mill to 1 cent 

Serious opposition to the plan 
developed in the House Coinage 
Committee when it refused to grant 
the Treasury permission to choose 
the coins it be permitted to mint. 

The matter was referred to a 
sub-committee for turther study to 
determine if there Is a real need 
for one-mill and half-cent pieces 
If the committee decides tavorably, 
permission will probably be voted to 
make these two coins only. Oppo- 
nents of the measure feel that it 
can be delayed until too late for 
passage at this session of Congress. 

In reply to inquiries, Treasury of- 
ficials have said that under the Con- 
stitution they would be unable to 
limit the circulation of these coins 
to States with sales taxes. The 
coins, if minted, would be legal 
tender throughout the United 
States 

If approved, it is expected that 
the '2-cent piece will be of copper 
with a hole in the middle and the 
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Levying Income Tax 
on Federal Employes 


Treasury Reminds Workers 


They Are Not Exempt 


JPEDERAL employes must pay their 
Federal income taxes Those 
who do not will soon find revenue 
collectors asking for an explanation 
Every branch of the United States 
Government has been :equested by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
report the salary paid every employe 
leceiving mvure than $1,000 a year 
It is expected that a systematic 
check will be made to see that such 
reports agree with the income tax 
returns tilea »y individua! employes. 
The recent addition of thousands 
of new employes to the Federal pay 
roll was given as one reason for the 
order. There is a general impres- 
sion that Federal employes are ex- 
empt trom the Federal income tax 
law. This is not so 

Much of the confusion over this 
point arises from the tact that the 
Supreme Court has held that the 
Federai Government may not tax 
income received from State or local 
governments. Federal incomes are 
exempt from taxes levied by State 
and local governments, but all gov- 
ernments have the right to tax the 
salaries of their own employes 

There is only one class of Fed 
eral employes that is exempt from 
the payment of Federal intome 
taxes. These are judges appointed 
to office before income taxes were 
made applicable to those on the 
Government pay roll. This is due 
to a Constitutional provision which 
expressly prohibits any change in 
their income during their term of 
office 

The courts have held that the 
levying of a Federal tax on a Fed- 
eral salary ccnstitutes a salary cut. 
Likewise under this decision all 
Federal judges are exempt from 
any increase in income tax rates 
after they are appointed They 
must, however, pay the taxes which 
are in effect when they are sworn 
into office. 

mill a square blank of an alloy yet 
to be selected 

It was at first proposea the mill 
pieces be madc of aluminum but 
the Treasury is now consiaering the 
use of zinc or brass alloys. 

The shape of the coins was sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt when 
he gave Secretary Morgenthau his 
approval tu ask Congress for per- 
mission to make these fractional 
coins. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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4 Common DivipenD 
‘ No. 102 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable September 3, 
193%, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 15, 1935 
Checks will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noetze., Treasurer. 

















Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 




















Bridge That 
Gap 
, * ne's a dif- 


ference between dependence 
and independence, between 
being self-reliant and being | 
forced to lean on others. | 
Bridging this great difference | 
at small cost is .a job life 
insurance does well. Let us 
tell you how, 


L727, %, 

WH: aH 
Lir i 

E INSURANCE COMPANY 


* BOSTON, MassacwustrTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU . | 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. | 


I'd like to be independent all my life. 
Send me vour booklet about the life 
insurance way. 

Name 


Street and No. 


City 
| U. S.N. 38 
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FIFTH AVE. AT 42ND ST. 


TOWER OF STRENGTH 





Banking for Commerce 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET - 
NEW YORK 


57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. 


Sate Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Sate Deposit Company at all New York Offices 





LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


° 


MIG RG) SSA 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 















































OULD there have been a “new deal” within the Con- 
stitution? 
Could there be such a new deal tomorrow, even 
conceding the present state of confusion brought 
on by attempts to circumvent the Constitution? 

The answer may be made in the affirmative. It affords 
an opportunity to furnish the “constructive” suggestions 
which so many people feel must accompany any criticism 
of the Administration. 

It affords also an opportunity to indicate that just be- 
cause this New Deal in so many respects has been found 
unconstitutional does not mean that no new deal is pos- 
sible except by a change in the Constitution. 

There is plenty of power in the federal government and 
ample power in the states, working ‘) cooperation with 
the federal authorities, to assure economic recovery. 

Not one formula but many hundreds of plans have been 
submitted to the Roosevelt Administration. Most of these 
have been rejected because the New Deal did not consider 
them fitted to its Socialistic conceptions. Others have 
been laid aside because they did not comport with the 
political requirements of the Administration. 


But the basic fact remains that 
every worthy objective of the re- 
covery period could have been 


FOR CONTROL covery id have been 
attaine roper leadership an 
OF COMMERCE whore tng written laws. 


Let us examine each of the main topics of today’s debate 
over the New Deal and point to the broad grants of con- 
stitutional power that can aid recovery. 

Codes of Fair Competition. The Supreme Court in the 
famous Schechter case declared the NRA invalid but 
pointed nevertheless to the right of Congress to regulate 
commerce within well-established limits. Thus the power 
to prohibit acts of unfair competition carries with it the 
right to delegate to the Federal Trade Commission au- 
thority to suspend anti-trust laws or sanction agreements 
on fair trade practices, provided Congress does not make a 
blanket delegation of power and writes into the statute 
the limits and standards to guide the Commission. 

Many unfair trade practices have come definitely to be 
regarded by trade aSsociations themselves as obnoxious 
and even tainted with fraud. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s experience over a period of 20 years should have 
been the foundation of the new codes of fair competition. 
Also the public interest should be preserved by requiring 
that no codes should be approved without a public hearing 
at which all interests from the producer to the consumer 
and the competitor should be heard. 

Monopolies need not be sanctioned but ways of prevent- 
ing ruinous competition can readily be devised under a 
statute which builds upon the present Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

v 


This does not mean price-fixing 


CAN ENFORCE or interference with the natural 
FAIR MEANS OF laws of supply and demand. Nor 

does it imply any special priv- 
COMPETITION ilege. It does mean simply that 
competition shall be conducted fairly and that affirmative 
agreements to eliminate waste, to conduct joint sales 
agencies—provided there is no price manipulation—shall 
be possible by groups of producers or distributors who 
compete with each other just as it is lawful for a big cor- 
‘poration derived from several smaller units to manage 
and control a large percentage of the volume of trade of 
a given industry. 

Approval of the right of a group to insist that its prod- 
ucts shall not be re-sold below the price at which it mer- 
chandized originally—something that has been provided 
for in what is known as re-sale price maintenance bills— 
is a step which could well be left to the Commission. 

But even when the statute is properly written so as to 
prevent bureaucratic whim or arbitrary action—and this 
means provision for proper court review of the law and 
the facts and adequate hearings for individuals affected— 
we would not get fair and impartial adjudication unless 
the members of the Commission were appointed on the 
basis of merit rather than political pull and unless they 
were independent of the influence of politics exerted upon 
them either by the Executive or his party associates in 
Congress. 


BROAD POWER 


WITHIN THE 
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By DAvID LAWRENCE 


Agricultural Policy. The processing taxes are uncon- 
stitutional because they go to support one group of citi- 
zens and not to meet the general expenses of government. 
But because the processing tax method will probably be 
declared invalid by the highest court is no ground for the 
outcry that no adjustment of the agricultural problem is 
possible except in the way prescribed thus far by the 
Roosevelt Administration. 


As a matter of fact the AAA is 
this month being amended in rec- 
ognition of certain defects in con- 


SURPLUS CAN —ognition of certain defect in 
stitutionality which shou ave 
BE REGULATED iis ieantiaad when the law 


was first passed in 1933. 

There is no power in the federal constitution to tax as 
a means of regulating commerce. Taxing production of 
farm commodities is not an exercise of the federal taxing 
power to obtain revenue but frankly a method of crop 
control. It is in violation of the Constitution. 

But the objective is to raise farm prices, to prevent 


FARM EXPORT 


gluts, to enable the farmer to get a purchasing power that , 


permits him to buy city-made goods at a fair exchange 
value. 

The federal government has the exclusive and compre- 
hensive power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
No question of dual sovereignty is here involved. The 
Supreme Court has in many a decision—the last time on 
March 20, 1933, in a unanimous opinion by Chief Justice 
Hughes—reaffirmed this right of Congress to regulate 
foreign commerce through the laying of duties, embar- 
goes, or any other device whether for purposes ef revenue 
or simple regulation. 

This means that Congress can regulate the movement 
of exportable surpluses. 


The Democratic national plat- 
form of 1932 said on this point: 
“We favor the extension and 


CLEARLY GIVEN 
IN PLATFORM development of the Farm Coop- 
erative movement and eftective 


control of crop surpluses so that our farmers inay have 
the full benefit of the domestic market. 

“We favor the enactment of every constitutional meas- 
ure that will aid the farmers to receive for their basic 
farm commodities, prices in excess of cost.” 

The words are clear—‘every constitutional measure.” 
This placed upon the Democratic Administration an obli- 
gation to proceed in a constitutional manner toward an 
“effective control of crop surpluses.” 

The Administration has always had the power to deal 
with exportable surpluses. It could have bought them out- 
right at a high domestic price and sold them at the world 
level. It could have financed cooperatives in their pur- 
chase and permitted them to export at the world level. 
This might be called “dumping” by persons who have lost 
their realism in a world of quotas and tariff restrictions. 
Yet it would have furnished an emergency policy and a 
basis for reciprocity agreements. 

In the long run, production should be encouraged rather 
than restricted. The rest of the world can absorb our 
surpluses—at a price. There are more people in the world 
today than in 1929—more mouths to feed and more bodies 
to clothe. Any assumption that overproduction requires 
restriction when underconsumption is plainly the acute 
ailment of a world disturbed by crazy tariffs and insane 
monetary policies is easily refuted by reference to the fig- 
ures on exports of the last 30 years. 


PARTY PLEDGE 


Our cotton exports are down 
today. Our farm products are 
way below the 30-year average 


IS BEING LOST 
THROUGH AAA in volume of export. Our farmers 
are losing their foreign market. 


And we at home are restricting production. Could any 
contradiction be more ominous? 

The exact opposite should be our policy. We should 
encourage the farmer to produce. He will limit his output 
if the price does not give him a profit above cost. It has 
always been thus in agricultural economics and, incident- 
ally, the weather frequently comes in to absorb a carryover. 

As a stop-gap or emergency policy, the federal govern- 
ment could furnish a direct grant in aid out of the treas- 


FARM MARKET 
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CONSTITUTION 


How the Objectives of a New Deal For the American People and a Constitutional Recovery 
Program Might Have Been Achieved and How Such Results Can Be Obtained—An 


Answer to Those Who Ask: For “Constructive Criticism” 
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ury. It would be cheaper than processing taxes. And 
the cost would be borne by taxation derived from those 
best able to pay it and not from the poor people who have 
been required to pay processing taxes on their food and 
clothing. 

We subsidize labor with a protective tariff. We may 
subsidize agriculture temporarily, but we must be coura- 
geous enough to diminish the subsidy as rapidly as parity 
is achieved when world purchasing power is restored. To 
support an $8,000,000,000 farm structure involving a huge 
section of our population the expenditure of a few hundred 
millions a year for a couple years or so is a sound invest- 
ment of tax revenues. 
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Stabilization of Currencies. 
The United States government 
has ample power under the Con- 


NEGLECTED FOR : 
stitution to deal with the fixin 
STABILIZATION of the nt raid dollar and a 


the making of international agreements to stabilize cur- 
rencies. America must assume the leadership. We could 
have promoted the cause of stabilization a year ago. We 
threw away our opportunity at the London Economic 
Conference because the New Deal was bent on socialistic 
experiment and monetary tinkering at home. 

Today our foreign trade would grow by leaps and 
bounds if stabilization even on a de facto basis could be 
arranged. 

Labor Relations. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


No intelligent employer objects to the 
principle of collective bargaining. Many do object to 
unfair tactics or method of applying the principles. To 
the extent that union labor fought for the recognition of 
the principle in the NRA and later in the Wagner !aw it 
must be commended. For he who denies the right of col- 
lective bargaining is denying the right of a workman to 
have an agent or attorney to speak for him just as the 
employer has always had that privilege. 

But groups of workmen should not be oppressive in 
denying to other groups of workmen the right of collective 
bargaining if they happen to be in the minority. 

I believe firmly in a minimum wage. I think the courts 
would sustain it when passed by the several states and 
particularly if it were based on wages of a subsistence 
level. Organized labor, of course, has an economic weapon 
to force wages beyond the minimum in every industry. 

As for maximum hours, this is a question like child 
labor which relates to health. The maximum figure should 
not be confused with social or economic philosophy. The 
passage of laws by the states governing child labor and 
fixing maximum hours is within their constitutional rights. 
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To prevent unfairness among 
neighboring states, interstate 
compacts can be adopted. These 
are constitutional and the federal 
government through Congress 
must give its sanction. Already 11 states are conferring 
with each other on interstate labor compacts. This shows 
the way to labor legisiation within the Constitution. 

The effort to foist upon the federal government the 
power to regulate employer-employee relations is bound 
to come a cropper in the courts. Even where a business is 
engaged in interstate commerce, the federal government 
should not seek the power to regulate this cost item. For 
inevitably it leads to the fixing of other cost items and 
ultimately the fixing of prices, which means a fascist state. 

The rights of the states to enact laws governing col- 
lective bargaining insure labor against many of the causes 
of industrial strife today. 

Labor and capital have identic interests in the perpetua- 
tion of the profit and loss system because it means a 
greater and greater opportunity for the wage-earner. It 
is the best form of social security, and where private pen- 
sion or unemployment insurance systems are inadequate 
the states should provide them. 

The way toward a new deal after the world-wide de- 
pression caused by the World War is by a recognition of 
the sound philosophy imbedded in our Constitution, by a 
proper meshing of our federal and state sovereignties for 
specific objects, and by the exercise of a courageous lead- 
ership that does not hesitate to drive politics and political 
manipulation from the temples of government. 
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